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Smart Spring Hats 


for Intermediate and Resort Wear 


An Extensive Variety of 
Fashionable Modes 


High Quaker Crown Hats 
Becoming Mushrooms 
Mandarin Turbans 
Spanish Sailors 


Made of Satin, Ribbon, Textile and Straw Combinations 


$5 $10 $15 


SPORT HATS for Southern Wear in 
Beautiful New Colorings 


Sonnonielié 


L. ACKERMAN, Manager 
610-612 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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“Long Distance” 
Reaches Everywhere 


A Bell Telephone Long Distance call reaches 
you at your home—or wherever you are. 

Whether the message is concerned with busi- 
ness or social matters, it comes straight to the 
party interested. 


The Long Distance telephone call admits of no deley 
or misunderstanding. It gets right to the bottom of things 


at once. 
The Rates Are Low. 


The Southwestern Telegraph 
and Telephone Company 
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We are not interested in 
how much you want to 
advertise— 
® 
The Unit Plan 
will increase your adver- 
tising by first increasing 
your sales. 


PERE 
BRITT CREATIVE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Creators of ‘‘The Unit Plan’’ Walnut—Ninth, St. Louis. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
Clean It Out 

LEAN out the Missouri penitentiary—at the 

top. It is an infamous as well as a barbarous 
institution. Corruption has flourished there 

as nowhere else. Governor Gardner and thie legisla- 
ture should not delay an hour in letting in the light 
upon this place of festering foulness. It is an out- 


rage upon comparative innocence to send the worst 


convicts there under such management as has pre- 
vailed for some years. 
of of 

Pernars if the District of Columbia goes dry 
congressmen will not want to stay there so long. 
Less liquor, less congress. very cloud has a 
silver lining. 

fe ae 
Disloyal French Canada 

“BeroreE the war broke out it was not generally 
known in the United States, or even in England, 
that there was any French Canadian problem. But 
since the leader of the French Canadian Nationalist 
Party, Henri Bourassa, recommended openly to his 
followers a policy not only of non-enlistment but 
also of avowed hostility to the Government at 
Ottawa, this little known political puzzle suddenly 
acquired an interest for London, Paris, Berlin and 
Washington,” says Mr. Gerald Morgan, a well-known 
correspondent, in an article in the January number 
of the North American Review. ‘Bourassa has said 
publicly, over and over again, that the Germans in 
Alsace-Lorraine were no worse than the British in 
Ireland. Liberty, so runs his argument, is not at 
stake, for injustice has been practiced by all nations, 
even by the French (remember his audience is 
Roman Catholic) when they persecuted the monastic 
orders. And as for the Dominion Government at 
Ottawa, he goes on, is there liberty there? No, he 
replies; for although the Government of Quebee al- 
lows the British language to be taught in its schools, 
the Government of Ontario denies permission for 
the teaching of French to French Canadian chil- 
dren. Therefore, Mr. Bourassa concludes, our moral 
allegiance is due to the Province of Quebec, not to 
the British Empire, nor to France, nor to the Do- 
minion; so why enlist?” Just how many French 
Canadians have enlisted is not definitely known. The 
newspaper L’Eclair of Quebec, estimates there have 
heen over thirty thousand French Canadian enlist- 
ments. Canadian Government officials state that no 
figures have been compiled which would show exactly 
how many men of French birth have enlisted. Fig- 
ures exist for those battalions recruited exclusively 
from French Canadians, bui these figures would be 
too low, since French Canadians have also enlisted 

how many is not known—in battalions chiefly 
The Lelair’s figures are considered much 
Prob- 


British, 
too high by Canadians competent to judge. 
ably the figure 15,000 would come nearest the mark. 
There are 2,000,000 French Canadians. ‘The pro- 
portion of enlistments to the general population of 
British Canada is at least 7 per cent. In French 
Canada the same proportion is certainly not much 
more than 1 per cent, and probably somewhat less. 
The writer of the article in the North American 
Review proceeds to explain the historical basis for 
the traditional independence and isolation of the 
French Canadians. Shortly after the Treaty of 
Paris legalized the cession of Canada to england, 


certain rights were permanently reserved (by the 


Quebec Act of 1774) to the French colonists of the 
Province of Quebec. Special privileges were ac- 
corded to the Roman Catholic Church; French civil 
law was established side by side with British crim- 
inal law. The privileges then acquired by the French 
Canadians of the Province of Quebec endure to this 
day, and virtually legalize a nation within a nation. 
So large a measure of self-government has made of 
the French Canadians a people of independent in- 
terests and aims, isolated in sentiment from the rest 
of Canada, loyal to the Province of Quebec, not to 
the Dominion. This policy of “independence and 
isolation” is quite as strong to-day as it was in 1774. 
The framers of that act of 1774 expected a dia- 
metrically opposite outcome. They thought that the 
surest way to weld the French in Canada into the 
English-speaking whole was by a policy of concilia- 
tion, by a regard for the interests, even the prej- 
udices, of the individual. Their policy failed, accord- 
ing to Mr. Morgan, through the interposition of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

“From the very beginning the Roman Catholic 
Church had a very strong hold on the ‘habitants, and 
her policies were, from the first, conservative,” Mr. 
Morgan declares. The Province of Quebec, there- 
fore, “showed no sympathy for the American Revo- 
lutionists, whom, under Montgomery’s command, she 
repulsed from her soil.” A peculiar attitude this, 
for France was allied with the Americans in a war 
against England. Mr. Morgan says her interests 
lay with the Provincials of Quebec, and with Rome 
rather than with Paris. Thenceforward the Church 
followed a policy of isolation. To the French in 
Canada the French Revolution brought no intellec- 
tual enfranchisement; it was too far away. 

“When the Roman Catholics of the Province of 
Quebee were obliged to enter Dominion politics they 
entered as a unit. After the Federation Act of 1867, 
which they could not well avoid, they became, while 
retaining all their old provincial rights, part of the 
new Canadian nation, and thereby were closely re- 
lated to British imperial affairs. They found them- 
selves a self-contained permanent Catholic minority 
in a Protestant government. This fact not only 
strengthened them in their historic faith, but brought 
the Church into party politics. 

“Now in countries exclusively Catholic the radical 
and liberal elements of the population find expression 
in an anti-clerical party. In such countries the anti- 
clericals serve an absolutely necessary purpose. But 
where a large body of Catholics are found living 
togcther, impelled by nationalist aspirations of some 
sort, but repressed by Protestant majorities, no anti 
clerical party forms, and the aims of priests and 
people become one. In Ireland this is true; and the 
result is in effect the stoppage of national progress. 
Irish and French Canadian Nationalists are alike, as 
their name implies, a permanent opposition; for no 
matter how far removed from Nationalist problems 
the issues before them may be, they never consider 
those issues except in the light of their own circum- 
scribed political aims. Naturally there results a 
most unhealthy political and social condition. 

“Trish priests and French Canadian priests are alike 
ardent Nationalists: and consciously or not they use 
Nationalist impulses to serve the purposes of the 
Church. Thus the priests in French Canada use 
the impulse of a narrow nationalism to further a 
policy of isolation; to prevent the jearning of Eng- 
lish; to prevent emigration. It would be too much 
to say that priests actually discourage enlistment in 
this war, but their hearts are not with England... . 
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With regard to the future, savs Mr. Morean, the 
Dominion Government tace two distinet ilterna 


tives, One is conscription, but conscription might 


lead to bloodshed, and if so, the result would Ie 
to confirm indifference and resentment into disloy 
alty and hatred. French Canada would be another 
Ireland 

The second alternative is that Freneh Canada le 
left to herself, as for the last 150 years, to work out 
her own destiny. Give these thrifty, orderly, and 
unrebellious people their own way, and emigration, 
or immigration, or the mere growth of the Domin 
ion may solve the problem; or perhaps the forces 
of progress will eventually form an anti-clerical, 
liberal majority even in the Province of Quebec, and 
at last make of that province a true part of the 
whole Dominion. ‘The latter seems to be the course 
that will he taken. 

obs fe 
Too Much Talk 

CAN it be possible that our ambassador to Ger 
many made the grievous mistake of saying something 
Hardly. Ile’s too okl 


a hand. He's so clever at spreading the salve, 


In. an after-dinner speech ? 


the Germans probably thought he said more than he 
did. Our ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. Page, 
got into trouble in) similar fashion a little while 
before the war. Our representatives abroad should 
not be so persiflagitious. 
ole ete 
Rabbi Harrtson’s Silver Jubilee 

Last week was celebrated the twenty-lifth an- 
niversary of the calling of Rabbi Leon Harrison 
to the Temple Israel of this city. If Leon Harrison 
were climinated from the history of the lasé quarter 
of a century in this community, the record would 
lack many a pleasant and powerful page. Ile has 
heen from the beginning an intellectual leader of the 
people, representing at once the newest thought and 
the oldest faith of the civilized world. 


of the idealism of the individual, he has contributed 


An exponent 


more than casual thinkers might suspect to the 
strengthening of civic and communal idealism. He 
has not preached the mechanics of a social gospel, 
but he has nobly expressed its dynamics. He has 
adopted no labels and advocated no panaceas, but 
he has been the eloquent upholder of liberalism in 
thought and action, individually and collectively. 
Strongly implicit in his whole work has been the 
urge towards the better realization of the purposes 
of true religion and true democracy. He has not 
been either sensational or sentimental in his appeal 
to audiences often numbering more Christians than 
Jews. His object has been to set the leaven of 
righteousness working in personalities, to stimulate 
the energies of individuals in such a way as to 
vive substance to the better, more humane, more 
just civic movements in this community. He has 
sought-to build character rather than to legislate. It 
was fitting, therefore, that the celebration of his 
silver jubilee should be participated in by the distin 
guished representatives of other creeds and by emi 
nent local publicists. Rabbi Harrison has won hy 
splendid service not alone the admiration but the 
warm affection of all St. Louis. And he is also in a 
national sense not alone a lion of the fold of Judah, 
hut one of the country’s leading orators and con- 
structive thinkers. 
* 
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Governor Gardner's Good Start 

GOVERNOR GARDNER of Missouri begins splendidly 
his administration. He submits a programme to 
which only ingenious beneficiaries of old, bad condi 
tions can take exception. He proposes a tax com 
mission with power to straighten out our archaic tax 
system, to submit a budget to the legislature. He 
would simplify government hy putting all the penal 


institutions under one board with authority to make 


all appointments, purchase all supplies and generally 
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esting 
certam taxes to mect a large delicit. Tho taxes 


are not ideal, but they will get the money and get 


it quick. Then with a more equitable system ot 
taxation both as to the political subdivisions of the 
state, and as to the objects upon which taxation shali 
fall, he would go ahead with the reformation and 
reconstruction of the government machinery.  H¢ 


would raise more revenue and then cconemize im its 
expenditure by reducing the number of public of- 
icials. Tle would put the money into getting results 
rather than into giving Jobs. Ile favors a constitu 
tional convention. Governor Gardner's is a business 

man? ‘ : ~t]y ] 1 tel] , 
mals message, directly to the point. Hle tells thi 


legislature that he wants no further office; that he 
wants nothing from them but co-operation in the 
rehabilitation of the state. If they have anything 
better to propose than what he preposes, his per 
sonal pride will not preclude his acceptance of it. 
The tone of the message is admirable. It eliminates 
politics, stresses an important duty resting upon ail 
the legislators. The duty is non-partisan. It is my 
judgment that if the legislators seriously obstruct 
Governor Gardner’s programme they will hear from 
their constituents regardless of pariy in a way to 
vive them serious concern for their political future, 
The Old Guard had better not light the Gardner 
programme. If it does there won't be left in Mis 


1 
+] 
tt 


souri at the next election enough of them to man a 


hand-car. 
ote of 
Preparedness 
Tuatr $38,000,000 appropriation by the national 
government is a good thing. It will start the states 
on vocational education—not so much, in many in- 
stances, at first, for love of education, but for a 
share of the money. Vocational education is the 
best beginning of efficiency. It is also the tirst step 
in preparedness, whether for peace or for war. 
More Thaw 
Ler us hope that we are not in for another revel 
of filth in the newspapers over Harry Thaw. If 
he were not a millionaire his misdeeds would attract 
little attention and indeed he would be still in the 
asylum to which he was committed for the killing of 
Stanford White. A 


not so much criminal 


peripatetic pathic such as he is 
as crazy, but too much money 
crazed him, and the money came of a high pro 
tective tariff. 
ote ote 
The Little Nations 
Now Portugal is actively in the war against the 
central powers. The fate of other little nations, 
Serbia, Belgium, Montenegro, Rumania, has been no 
warning to her. And it is not so certain that before 
very long litthe Holland will not be in the erent 
anti-Teutonic league. Spain, too, is beginning to 
protest the sinking of her ships by German sub- 
marines. The little nations are not inclined to relish 
the prospect of German domination of [urope. But 
if Germany is to be smashed will the domination of 
Kurope by the smashers be any better for the little 
nations ? 
ote ate 
AN impression grows that Secretary of State 
Lansing is successfully qualifying for the dub squad. 
fe ate 
Decisions and Election Returns 
Doers the constitution follow the election returns ? 
See the Supreme Court opinion in the Webb-Kenyon 
liquor law. Mr. Taft, a good constitutional lawyer, 
vetoed the law when he was president, on the 
ground of unconstitutionality. It’s a long time since 
Mr. Taft was president, and many states have gone 
We thought a law like West 


Virginia’s barring liquor from outside the state was 


dry on a popular vote. 


clearly a law usurping congressional power over in- 
terstate commerce, but the highest court in the land 


nds otherwise. The constitution isn’t as much in the 


\ ( Puritan republic as we thought. And as 
bor the prospect a prohibition amendment to the 

mstitution, sec what the little states did to the big 
Oi last November. The West is heavily prohibi- 


addle. The South, too, 


Is the devastation of desiccation upon 


tion and the West is in the 


ote of 
Trimming the Supreme Court 
SENATOR Owen, of Oklahoma, would take from 

the Supreme Court the power to pass upon the 
constitutionality of laws passed by the congress. 
There are very good judees of law who maintain 
thet there is really no constitutional authority for 
the court’s nullifying acts of congress. There is a 
strong case for Senator Owen’s resolution. In a 
sense, a majority of the nine members of the court 
may actually rule the country, but on the other hand 
the Supreme Court cannot enforce anything if the 
president and the congress refuse the power to 
enforce the decisions. But there is no question that 
mo many cases the Supreme Court not only interprets 
laws but actually legislates. Legislation is not a 
function of the judiciary. It is doubtful if Senator 
Owen’s proposal will have strong following. Certain 
elements of political power may favor the idea, under 
the impression that they can control congress in 
their own interest, but there may come a time when 
other elements of quite antipodal interest may con- 
trol congress, as they have in the past. Then the 
Supreme Court might be a good friend of the 
former clement. In Great Britain a law passed by 
Parliament is the law. But Great Britain has no 
written constitution by which to test laws. Senator 
Owen's resolution will precipitate much ciscussion. 
It is doubtful though if he will have the people on 
his side. The people are not radical, but conservative. 
That’s why progress is so slow. 

sto of 
Iris Mr. Thomas W. Lawson who needs a plumber. 
He is leaking all over the place 

ste ate 

Shirts at the rout 
Wurn Lord Noriheliffe’s papers accused General 

French and his cronics of having too many petticoats 
at the front, the Ienelish Tories shouted treason. 
French was removed. Now it has been found that 
the Northelitfe charges of petticoat influence in the 
ermy were true. Mrs. Cornwallis-West has been 
censured for using her influence to humiliate an 
lrish officer who protested against ber undue in- 
terest in him. It was under French she exercised 
her sway. French was the head of the army con- 
spiracy not to act if the government took action 
against the Ulsterite determination to oppose home 
He retired, but at the outbreak 
sritish 


rule by violence. 
of the war he was made the head of the 
expeditionary force. With such generalship it is a 
miracle that the Germans were stopped in their 
sweep towards Paris and the coast. But then 11 
was not French, but Joffre, who did the stopping. 
ISvidently the leadership of the British army has been 
stupidly bad. The fighting men have been superb. 
Maybe the army will do better with something of a 
eeneral change in its leadership corresponding to 
the change in political administration signalized by 
the new domination of government by men_ like 
Lloyd-George and Bonar Law. The old party system 
kept the army under the control of the same old 
aristocratic crowd no matter which party occupied 
1 


the front benches. The higher civil service was 


monopolized in the same way. A democratic gov- 
ernment by men not hypnotized by the old families 
should do away with all that. Under |.loyd-Gcorge 
and Bonar Law, brains may have a chance as against 
family, and surely society skirts will be kept in the 
background. 
fe ate 

PROHIBITION gets a big boost in the Supreme Court 
decision sustaining the constitutionality of laws pro- 
hibiting the shipment of liquors into dry territory. 
The law is the law. Now the drys will press power- 


fully for national prohibition. Maybe we shall get 























it, too. But a prohibition nation will be somewhat 
f an anomaly, and the force of inspectors and 
spotters will approximate a standing army 1 size 


and COS 
J 


fe of 
A Way of Looking at It 
Wuat is the situation in Mexico? No one knows 
exactly. With all the boasted enterprise of our 
American newspapers they cannot tell us anything 
that will enable a sizing up of affairs there. About 
all that is certain is that Carranza’s first, only, irre- 
ducible minimum is that the United States troops 
shall withdraw. After that he will talk of other 
things—among them the capture and punishment of 
Villa for murdering United States citizens on their 
own soil. Carranza will capture Villa, if Villa does 
not capture him first. This country will withdraw 
General Pershing’s litthe army. And then? Well, 
then we shall police the border against future raids 
by Villa. We went into Vera Cruz and backed out. 
We didn't get that salute. We went into Carrizai 
and we didn’t get Villa. We will back out. The 
whole story of our Mexican policy is like a comic 
opera. It has cost us a bunch of millions of dollars. 
We have been absurd and ridiculous. But after all 
we have not done what one set of powers did to 
Belgium and Serbia and what another set of powers 
is doing to Greece. We have avoided war with an 
heroic determination thus far. Senhor Carranza ts 
to have his way with his own people. We will not 
try to give them government they don't want. It is, 
after all, better to be a little bit foolish than a greai 
deal tyrannical. | think this is about the way most 
people in this country look at the Mexican muddle. 
It is not magnificent, but then it is not war. 
ofe ate 
Not Afraid of a Leak 
CHANCELLOR VON BETHMANN-HoLLWEG, of Ger 
many, is preparing a new peace proposal to he 
made to the Entente through the neutral nations 
about the middle of this month. Evidently the 
German authorities are not afraid of a leak 
of such information or of the results of stock 
speculation thereupon. 1 don’t suppose — that 
speculative activity in Germany is) wholly dead, 
There must be men there betting on war and on 
peace. But there seems not to be in Germany many 
men like Thomas W. Lawson, or, if there are, the 
Germans have too much sense to pay any attention 
to them. We attach entirely too much importance 
to our mountebanks, whether in politics, art, letters, 
finance or religion. 
sto af 
The Ghouls 
Suppose the next German peace proposal should 
be one for the establishment of the United States ot 
Europe, what would happen? Wall Street would 
sell stocks short. Good news to the world right 


now is bad news to the gambling gang. 


/. 
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Moves for the Mayoralty 

LATEST news concerning the St. Louis mavoralty 
next April is that the Democratic City Central Com- 
mittee has decided to support Dr. John Simon for 
the nomination, that a “better clement” is groominy 
Daniel G. Taylor as a candidate, and that there is 
incubating a movement of radicals in favor of 
nominating Lee Meriwether who made the race twice 
before. A few people are very busy about the 
mayoralty. All the people are giving it no attention 
at all, in either party. The consequence will be that 
we will get the kind of mayor that some, few inter- 
ested people will be able to give us while we are not 
looking. 

fe ote 
The Chamber of Commerce Fight 

STILL rages the fight over the presidency of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, formerly the 
Business Men’s League, I do not oppose the 
proposition that the body needs more “pep.” It does. 
There are too many powerful conflicting interests to 
permit: of much concerted action. There are too 
many toes of heavy contributors that must he stepped 
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on if any sweeping action is taken. There are too 
many contributors who are in the organization to 
look after their own interests first. lhis is the secret 
of the body’s conservatism—division of interest pre 
vents concert of action save upon lines that tend to 
But the thing 


I don’t care for in the movement for a new deal is 


conserve the status quo all around. 


the tendency to evangelicalize the organization. — |] 
don’t think the Chamber of Commerce should be 
controlled by people who conduct fantastic anti-vice 
crusades. Vhe Chamber of Commerce shouldn’t be 
dominated by people who deem it a great moral act 
to persecute poor prostitutes. We don’t want a 
Chamber of Commerce that will set itself up as a 
new social and moral inquisition. That the or 
ganization should be jolted out of its Laodiceanism 
towards newer ideals of business is most desirable, 
though I don’t see how the businesses that put up 
the money are going to be induced to fight their own 
mterests, but this city does not want to have its 
largest civic association turned into a big machine 
for social “snooping” and mousing morality squads. 
Why don’t some of those who want to put pep in 
the Chamber of Commerce propose a war. on high 
rents m St. Louis, a war against jerry-built apart- 
ments, a war against all taxes and licenses on busi- 
ness, a war against the taxation of building?  Sup- 
pose the new reformers eget in and “roll” from power 
the representatives of the old Big Cinch, what is 
there in their programme that guarantees there will 
not be a new Big Cinch? What will a reformed 
Business Men's League do against the one big thing 
that keeps business away from St. Louis—the land 
graft? No more than the crowd at present in con- 
irol. As between the Big Cinch of old and a new 
Big Cinch with a programme for more “lid” on 
St. Louis, more moralistic meddlesomeness, the old 
is more human. As for democratizing the Chamber 
of Commerce, how much more democratic are the 
reformers than the old crowd? What will they do 
to break the landlord cinch? They will try to make 
us all more virtuous by a sort of psalmodic Terror. 
More “pep” in the Chamler of Commerce—yes. 
But no Parkhursting—please! 
ofe of 
About Preserving Peace 

ULTRA-PACIFISTS are so strong for peace they object 
to this country entering the League to Enforce 
Peace. It may involve us in trouble. It may inter- 
fere with our Monroe Doctrine. Of course it miy. 
\ny action of any kind may get anyone into trouble. 
But trouble is the price we pay for doing things. 
There’s the Monroe Doctrine, how strong is it? 
Just as strong as the force we can put behind it, 
when some continuation of some nation’s policy 
against that doctrine extends to war.  Shal! this 
country wrap itself in cotton wool? Shall it keep 
out of all action simply because any action may in 
volye trouble?) That were to be a hermit nation 
indeed. If we are ever to have peace there must be 
some force to keep the peace. The League to Enforce 
Peace is a proposal worth considering, but just now 
such a league is not much to be hoped for, because 
in the situation as it exists, there is little prospect 
that the national antagonisms of present belligerents 
ean readily be composed and adjusted. The League 
to Enforce Peace proposes nothing with regard to 
the present war. It works for peace after this war. 
But the League to Enforce Peace will be able to do 
nothing for peace if it can do nothing in the settle- 
ment of this war to put an end to trade war, to tariff 
Larriers and restrictions generally between the pres- 
ent combatants. The United States will not be able 
to do much for peace if it is eoiIng to keep up pro 
tection at home and permit combinations here to 
undersell manufacturers abroad. The one first step 
towards a permanent peace the League to Enforce 
Peace says nothing about. That is free trade, inelud 
ing free land and free labor. With tariffs workin: 


war will be bred, and there will be no keeping the 
peace save by force. And then we may have an 
Ientente peace league opposing a Teutonic peace 


league, with the United States on one side or the 
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other or between the two or conceivably assailed by 
hoth. There has to be force to preserve world 
peace and to protect our own peace. We are not 
going to be able to keep out of other wars as we 
have kept out of this one. The President has said 
just this thing. He is right. Our force, not our 
virtue—about which we had better quit our canting 
hypocrisy—will measure our power for peace. 
ote of 
; A Gift lo the People 

Mrs. Danizre Catiin has presented to the St. 
Louis Museum of Fine Arts thirty paintings from 
the collection of her late husband. These paintings 
are of real art value, if not sensationally costly. 
They are representative of artists of note in the 
liistory of painting. Works of Mauve, Cazin, Jacque, 
Diaz, ’Hermitte, Jules Breton, Lefebvre are always 
important to the student of painting and to the 
connoisseur. Mrs. Catlin’s gift in memory of her 
husband is a handsome one. It bestows treasures 
of heauty upon the public. And the public needs 
the beauty of art only less than it ‘needs work and 
bread. Art stimulates aspiration for more ideal 
existence and culture is no foe to the effort for 
economic and social betterment. Great art is not 
for the few but for all the people. The best 
paintings and sculptures gravitate to the public mu- 
seums. They imagine a vain thing who say that 
art is antipathetic to democracy. Mrs. Catlin has 
done something for the democratic ideal. St. Louis 
must ever honor her for it. 


o .¢ 
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The Outlook for Culture 
Now that any state can bar booze from any other 
state there is no need for national prohibition. That 
is a consolation the liquor interests draw from the 
decisions on the Webb-IXKenyon hill and the West 
Virginia law. But the Anti-Saloon League takes 


cognizance of nothing that consoles the liquor in 


terests. The tight for national prohibition will go 
on. After that, a fight against tobacco. After that, 
a censorship on all literature. After that, no more 


nude in art. We are on the way to become a 
nation whose wsthetic standards are those of Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan as he described them to 
Mr. John Reed about six months ago. 
fe ofe 
The Institutional God 

HERE is something so good that I lift it from the 
columns of The New Republic. 
from an article by H. G. Wells upon the religious 


It is a paragraph 


revival as a result of the big war: 

“The other day I was walking with an eminent 
\nelican among various other people, and semeone 
with an eye to him, propounded this remarkable 
view. ‘There are four stages between belief and 
utter unbelief,’ he said. ‘There are those who be- 
lieve in God, those who doubt him like Huxley, the 
agnostic, those who deny him like the atheists but 


do at least keep the site vacant, and lastly those 


who have set up a Church in his place. That is the 
last outrage of unbelief.” 
oo ote 


To Convert the last 

Hope grows for the civilization of Gotham. The 
Public, that brilliant journal of fundamental de 
mocracy which has been published in Chicago since 
1898, has moved to New York City. The Public is 
the organ of democracy as illuminated by Henry 
Geerge. It is opposed to militarism, protectionism 
and all forms of privilege. It favors free seas and 
free land. And it holds its faith without capitula- 
tion or compromise. It is a paper concerned with 
the essentials of democracy and antagonistic to all 
devices of government, however clothed in demo- 
cratie disguise, that enable the few to fatten on the 
many. The editors, Messrs Samuel Danziger and 
Stouchton Cooley, are writers of English fine and 
clear. Their economics and sociology are not fan- 
tastic sentimentalities. Their politics is the politics 
of principle, not of expediency. The Public is a 
more radical New York Nation, a less reveristic New 


Republic. 


It has a definite, concrete philosophy of 
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known, and its q opl solvent fe Il pro 
lems 3s Irecdom New York and the Ieast are in 


sensation and more 


The Public will 


tellectually fed upon a mess of 
interested special pleading 


or less 
food for straight thinking on public) prob- 


ford 
lems. It is a great litthe paper palpitant with pas 


sjonate earnestness but free of class malevolence 


If New York and thre least will read 
secret of the political 


it, as they 
should, they will disce Vel thie , 
that smashed astern domination in the last 


presidential election. Mary Fels has taken over the 


ownership of the paper ane 


powet!t 
1 Mr. Stanley Bowmar is 
its publisher 
ste ate 
Out of the Woods 

Tue Missouri Pacific-lron Mountain Railway is 
about to emerge from the hands of the receiver in 
much better condition than it was when it entered 


those hands. The road is worth more to the public 


than it was before. It is in shape to make money 
for the men who will shortly purchase it. In the 
receivership it was run as a railroad, not for the 
cnds of stock-jobbers. It could very well have paid 
dividends upon its actual valuation, climinating the 
water. If the railroads of the country were run 
exclusively by men like Mr. B. F. Bush, the receiver 
of the Missouri Pacific, all the time, and the practical 
railroad men were not handicapped by the burden of 
debts gaily piled up on the properties by the men 


in Wall street, there would be fewer railroad bank- 


ruptcies. It is not the running of railroads that 
breaks them; it’s the tinanciering. 
ote of 
* . 


Mr. Britling and Col. Roosevelt 

Con. Roostvet’s attacks upon Germany are of 
unabated violence. The colonel’s hatred of Germany 
is the more curious to one who, like myself, has 
read Mr. E.G. Wells’ splendid novel, “Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through” (Maecmillans, New York). Mr. 
Wells is an Englishman and he is presumably the 
hero of this book, Mr. Britling. This man sees the 
coming on of the war and he makes vou see it. I 
was in England in those last days of July, 1914, and 
Mr. Wells’ descriptions are corroborated by all my 
most vivid memories of the time. I was at a place 
smaller than Matchings Easy but I can hardly be- 
lieve that Mr. Wells was not my neighbor in the 
village. The whole war as it develops is described 
by Mr. Wells from this village standpoint, described 
as it impresses an intelligent, scientific, literary, some- 
what domestic, well-to-do Liberal Englishman. He is 
first amazed, then enraged, but finally he is pitiful. 
He has lost his first-born, fallen in Flanders. His 
life is shattered. And the rather odd but kindly 
young German tutor who went to his country’s 
colors on the call before England went into the war, 
is killed in Russia. In his sorrow, Mr. Britling’s 
hate passes away. Fle is charitable even towards 
the enemy. He sees the war as only a vast stupidity, 
a huge blunder. And the letter he writes to young 
Hetnrich’s father in Germany, returning the violin 
the boy left behind him when he went to the war, 
is a magnificent expression of the tolerance growing 
out of a deeper and truer conception of the causes 
underlying the great conflict. It is positively dis- 
tressing to contrast the view ‘held by Mr. Britling 
concerning the war, Mr. Britling whose heart has 
heen wrung by sufferings terribly brought home to 
him, and the Berseker utterances of Col. Roosevelt 
in the magazine for which he writes. Mr. Wells 
does not go back on his country as George Bernard 
Shaw does, but he is no crazy Germanophobe. His 
story of the war ends upon a note of genuine 
humanitarian feeling the sadder for the thought that 
obtrudes itself that all the sacrifice—all the sacrifice 
of plain, good, common people on both sides—may be 
in vain: that it will be in vain if out of it does not 


come some means whereby democracy can put an end 
to the incredible folly, stupidity, misery and horror 
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of war. Mr. Britling—or Mr. Wells—has hope f 
a sane! | Col. Roe el has no. suel hope 
His vision is of an oreiastic eesta oO vin and 
ne and ruin, an endless rapture of the ht. In 
a sane world Col. Roosevelt) looks more like a 


creature ol ction than does MV) Britliny, whose 
heart opens even as it aches to breaking and whose 
soul finds a faith in God before the world-wide 


for the obscure ends of petty 


martyrdom of man 
rulers and castes and classes. The man who wants 
more war after this war is mad. We may have 
more war, of course, but those who invite it, those 


who crave it are, though they may not know it, 


political sadists. “Mr. Brithng Sees It Through” is 
the best book against war that | have read since the 
war began. It is full of truth and love and beauty. 
itis an advatice ‘of Mr; Wells over all his former 
work on the war, for consideration has like an angel 
come and driven the earlier nationalistic hatred out 
of lim 
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Municipal Non-Partisans 
By John J. Murphy 


Tenement House Commissioner, New York City 


Some prominent citizens of St. Louis are 
working for a non-partisan ballot ino mu- 
nictpal elections. They submitted tt to refer- 
endum ino November and wt was defeated. 
Now they want to impose it upon the city 
by way of the Missouri Legislature. The 
idea is to get rid ef party voting and, of 
course, party responsibility. 
this article has long been an independent 
in New York city politics, has been identified 


The writer of 


with many non-partisan movements. [lere 
are his conclusions from his experience: 
“party responsibility has a necessary place 
in public affairs. The number of people who 
know any man well enough to feel Justified 
in committing the affairs of a municipality 
to his care can never be more than a small 
fraction of the electorate.” Mr. Murphy 
read this paper at the recent National Mu- 
nicipal League Conference at Springfield, 
Mass. 
EARLY a quarter of a century since, a group 
of high-minded citizens of New York evolved 
a theory of municipal government based upon 
a perfectly logical principle. Had they been less 
high-minded they might have been suspicious of the 
very fact that it zeus perfectly logical. No perfectly 
logical principle functions efiiciently when applied to 
human affairs. Were it otherwise, John Jay Chapman 
would be the greatest politician in the United States, 
for no one has more relentlessly applied logic to 
the solution of governmental problems. Instead of 
holding such «a position, he is merely the high 
exemplar of a small group of men who admire 
above everything else, nobility of character and con- 
sistency of purpose. 

The theory was that, although men might differ 
on political questions, all decent citizens were a unit 
in favor of good government and honest administra- 
tion. Under the leadership of the late Seth Low, 
of venerable memory, this idea won its greatest 
public favor in 1897, Although he was defeated 
for the mayoralty, he polled 150,000 yotes for the 
idea. True, he was elected in 1901, but the funda- 


mental idea of 1897 was sacriticed to achieve the’ 


victory, for of the allies who came together to 
overthrow Tammany in that year, not twenty per 
cent even pretended to any faith in the non-partisan 
idea. lighty per cent of the participants were 
simply a coalition of revolting Democrats and of 
Republicans who saw no other way of inflicting a 
defeat on their party rival. Their ideals of gov- 
ernment were little, if anything, higher than Tam- 
many’s; they were the strictest kind of party men. 

At what point did the logical principle break 
down in application? Simply in its failure to prop- 
erly take into account the basis of parties and par- 


usauship. Phe assumption that parties exist to 
advance the ide with which they are identified in 


the public mind, is almost wholly erroneous. Parties 


take up ideas to keep themselves alive. The Repub- 
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lican party is sometimes supposed to exist for the 
perpetuation of the principle (save the mark) of 
Protection. As a matter of fact the Republican 
party takes up Protection as one means of keeping 
itself going. So the Democratic party at one time 
scemed to exist to advocate the remonetization of 
silver. But the relegation of that idea to oblivion 
did not cause the party to disintegrate. 

Parties take up issues as a merchant replenishes 
lis stock: when the public demands something new, 
the merchant brings out the new fashions. The pri- 
mary purpose of the party and the merchant is the 
same—to make a living. Parties have an existence 
entirely independent of the principles they advocate 
or protess. 

The basis of their life is the association of like- 
minded men, men who can combine for ettective 
action, men whose attraction for one another is on 
the whole greater than their repugnance to each 
other. If this thought be kept in mind, the brief 
existence of new parties will be understood. New 
parties spring up to advocate ideas, which, for the 
time being, are strong enough to tear men away 
from old associations. These ideas are either re- 
jected, enacted into law or stolen by one or other 
of the regular organizations. Then the components 
of the new party seek their old alignments. 

When, therefore, non-partisanship in) municipal 
atfairs was tried, under the leadership of as unselfish 
men as have ever led such a movement, men found 
themselves thrown into association with other men 
with whom they were not congenial. The Republican 
mind and the Democratic mind, when thrown into 
juxtaposition, even for so unimpeachable a cause as 
good government, generate antagonisms. Hence the 
constant tendency was to fly apart. What we have 
seen in most non-partisan movements (so called) is 
really a coalition of minority groups to defeat an 
opponent stronger than any one of them, but unable 
to defeat them all combined. Were any of these 
groups in the majority it would not consider non- 
partisanship as a principle of action for a moment. 
Fusion movements are often useful and practicable, 
but they should not be confounded with non-partisan 
movements. They are omni-partisan rather than non- 
partisan, All men who have any positive qualities 
are partisans. 

After many vears of belief in and strugele for, the 
realization of the non-partisan idea, I am forced to 
admit that it runs counter to a natural law which is 
stronger than logic. The old strugele of the realist 
and the idealist, the head and the heart, efficiency and 
humanity, the imperialist and the Democrat, inev- 
itably wrecks any attempt to combine these antag- 
onistic elements into a permanent movement. 
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Prosperity and the Great Fear 
By Scott Nearing 

HE man or woman who works for wages is 
followed through life by a great Fear that 
lurks at the end of every weck, and shows its 

hideous visage at the opening of every winter. This 
phantom is called unemployment—the loss of a job. 

Unemployment may attack a wage earner for many 
reasons. Sickness, accident, strikes, lockouts, shut- 
downs, labor-saving machinery—are some of the 
causes that lead the boss to say, on Friday night, 
“We will not need you next week.” That sentence 
is as frightful as it is final. The job stops. The 
wage stops. Unless another job can be found, the 
wolf will be whining at the door. 

Prosperity reigned in the United States during 
1915 and 1916. 
member a time when the wheels of industry were 


The present generation cannot re- 


turning faster, when the demands for labor were 
more insistent, when the products and profits of 
American industry were more vast than they have 
been during these two years. 


























The call for labor is sounded from every city. 
The casual reader of the daily papers would assert 
with conviction that there were at least four jobs 
demanding the presence of every three able-bodied 
men in the country. 

Despite this impression there was a serious un- 
employment problem in the United States during this 
whole period of apparent prosperity. The unemploy- 
ment facts for the most prosperous years in the 
twentieth century are published by several states, 
among them Massachusetts, which has been a hive 
of industry ever since the beginning of the war. The 
latest Massachusetts bulletin, just published, gives 
some interesting facts on unemployment in 1916, of 
members of labor unions in Massachusetts. No 
facts are furnished for non-union wage earners. 

On June 30, 1916, that is during the summer when 
there was the greatest demand for labor, 7,358 union 
men and women in the chief cities of Masachusetts 
were unemployed. This number constituted 4.2 per 
cent of the total membership of the unions making 
reports to the Bureau of Statistics. 

During the previous winter the rate of unemploy- 
ment had been higher. In September, 1915, it was 
7 per cent; December, 1915, 8.6 per cent; March, 
1916, 8.6 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that this unemployment 
was distributed rather evenly over the different 
trades, with the exception of the building trades. 
Thus in June, 1916, the rate of unemployment of 
the boot and shoe industry, the textile industry, 
transportation, printing and allied trades, and “all 
other industries and tfades” was from 3 to 4+ per 
cent. In the building trades it was 7.6 per cent. 

Unemployment was therefore very general, and 
not confined to any particular industry. 

The report further shows the causes which created 
the unemployment in June, 1916. Of the 7,358 per- 
sons unemployed, 2,527 were unemployed because 
of disabilitv—sickness, accident, old age, etc.; 2,323 
because of lack of work; 1,504 because of strikes 
and lockouts; 506 because of bad weather, and 498 
for other causes. 

In short, the modern system of industrial produc- 
tion is so organized that in one of the most active 
industrial sections of the country, in the great cen- 
ters of industry, during a year of unprecedented 
prosperity, thousands of people were constantly out 
of employment because of conditions oyer which 
they themselves had little or no control. 

The year 1916 has been one of feverish industrial 
activity. Yet, even in this most prosperous of pros- 
perous years, the great Fear of unemployment was 
haunting thousands of homes in one of the richest 
states on the American continent. 
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Mt. Calm 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


SUPPOSE you ‘noticed, Ed, 
That the frost got on the pumpkin, 
\nd Farmer Lowden gathered it 

The Sun-Flower next. 

But this ain’t what I came to say. 

I got a letter here which says: 

“An earth that is all monopolized 

Will never raise democracy.” 

Now isn’t that great, and right to the point? 

And it comes from a fellow who’s asking me 

To give some money to help the cause. 

And here am I going round again 

To borrow some money 

To pay my life insurance, 

All because I busted myself 

Helping a man to live on Mt. Calm! 


Say, Ed! When I think of the fellows who go 
Around in shabby clothes, 
Writing pamphlets and making talks, 
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And never getting tired: 

But always hopeful and pretty happy 
And glad of a fork to spear a red-hot, 
And then turn round and think of Bryan 
Kating fried chicken there at Mt. Calm, 
And Billy Sunday making thousands 

At Boston and Philadelphia, 

By God it makes me swear. 

And when I line up the fellows 

Who are not bothering people who want a beer, 
And are not spending their time 

And the people’s time 

Rooting out poker-rooms and joy-fiats, 
But are fighting poverty 

With the single tax— 

When I line up these joyous spearers of red-hots 
And put up against them for comparison 
The two Billies, 

I can just sit and laugh 

To think of a country listenin’ to ’em 
Talk about its sins. 

And to think of a country that doesn’t see 
How soft it is, and easy it is 

Makin’ a couple of fellows rich 

For talkin’ stuff. 


They say Darwin was a great man, 

And this is what I heard: 

He couldn’t tell one tune from another 

All because he had forced his mind 

Into discoverin’ things about nature. 

But I hear he democratized life 

With what he discovered, 

And made the Creator bigger than he used to be 

When he handed the ten Commandments to Moses 

There in Mt. Sinai township, precinct third, so to 
speak. 

But leavin’? this matter; 

Suppose a man doubles himself all up 

Paintin’ pictures like Michael Angelo: 

Or suppose a man goes crazy 

From makin’ his ears too keen 

Listenin’ for music, 

Or over-developin’ himself in any way on one side, 

And pays the cost in a shriveled side, or deafness 
or blindness, 

Do you think God won’t remember 

If he has made a contribution 

To the race by the oy er-development ? 

If he don’t, then the thing to do 

Is to kill a race horse 

After you have made him a race horse, 

And because he ain’t a draft horse. 


And now [Il tell you there’s kind of a malice, 
A kind of cunning in Sunday and Bryan— 
And this is it: 

They know very well what dubs they are 
Compared with the Darwins 

And the thinkers even of to-day. 

But they depend on this: 

They know with their gift of gab, 

And of sanctimonious prattle 

About beer and poker-rooms, 

And about the crime of war, 

And all this talk, which comes to this: 

That the thing to do is to hang onto your life 
Until you are eighty or ninety, 

And you can do it : 

If you are good: 

I say with all this talk intended 

To turn this country into one great Chatauqua 
And to stop the young folks dancin’, 

And to drive every play from the stage, 

Except “Ben Hur,” 

And every movie from the screen 

except “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or somethin’, 

And to make people who like lobster and Clicquot 
leat fried chicken and drink brown pop; 

And to make everybody live the way 

To do the most work, 

So as to save money— 
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I say there is malice and cunning too 
In all this talk on the part of the Billies: 
For they figure that by this talk they can mass 


1 


Knough common people together 

To overwhelm here and there, 

And out-vote maybe, 

The thinkers— 

That’s their malice, 

And their revenge for bein’ dubs. 

But don’t worry— 

Abolish poverty, 

Not by shuttin’ up places to spend money, 
But by openin’ places to earn it. 

And if Sunday and Bryan can rally twice 
As many millions as they have rallied, 

The thinkers will beat ’em to it. 

For this country will never turn itself 
Into a Bryan or Sunday community. 
They’re goin’ to enjoy life in their own way, 
And abolish poverty. 


sy God! I’ve thought of something: 
You know Bryan can’t tell one tune from another, 
Nor one picture from another, 

Nor one poem from another; 

He’s just like Darwin—except 

His over-development is lecturin’— 

Not thinkin’— 

And if Darwin put out his religious eve 
While makin’ keener his eye for nature, 
And sinned in doin’ it, 

Ain’t Bryan a sinner, too, 

For blindin’ his nature to everything 
Except makin’ people good by law ?— 
3ryan a sinner! 


I tell you what you do: 

Go call him to repentance, 

Write this up and send a copy to Mt. Calm— 
See if you can’t save Bryan yet- 


Bryan the sinner! 


Try to save Sunday, too? 


() hell! 
Culture in the “Enc. Brit.” 
VU. MUSIC 


By Willard Huntington Wright 
HERE is one field of culture—namely, music— 
in which Great Britain has played so small 
and negligible a part that it would seem im- 
possible, even for the passionately patriotic editors 


’ 


of “The Encyclopedia Britannica,” to find any basis 
on which an impressive monument to England could 
he erected. Great Britain, admittedly, possesses but 
slight musical significance when compared with other 
nations. The organisms of her environment, the 
temper of her intellect, her very intellectual tibre, 
are opposed to the creation of musical composition, 
This art in England, save during the Elizabethan 
era, has been largely a byproduct. No great musical 
genius has come out of Great Britain; and in mod- 
ern times she has not produced even a great second- 
rate composer. So evident is lengland’s deficiency in 
this field, that anyone insisting upon it runs the risk 
of being set down a platitudinarian. Even British 
critics of the better class have not been backward in 
admitting the musical poverty of their nation; and 
many good histories of music have come out of 
england: indeed, one of the very best encyclopedias 
on this subject was written by Sir George Grove. 
To attempt to place England on an equal footing 
with other nations in the realm of music is to alter 
obvious facts. Name all the truly great composers 
since 1700, and not one of them will be an English- 
man. In fact, it is possible to write an extensive 
history of music from that date to the present time 
without once referring to Great Britain. England, 
as the world knows, is not a musical nation. Her 
temperament is not suited to subtle complexities of 
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As IT have said, it would scem impossible, even 
so narrowly provincial and chauyvinistic a work a 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica,” to tind any plausibl 


basis for the glorification of Lnelish musical genius 


But where others f: 1 to achieve thie impossible, the 
“Britannica” succeeds. In the present instance, how 
ever, the task has been difficult, for there is a certain 


limit to the undeserved praise w 


partisan can confer on English composers; and 
of conspicuous names in the 


‘lopwdia editor finds 


there is such a paucity 
British musical field that an ency 
it difficult to gather enough of them together to 
make an extensive patriotic showing. He can, how 
ever, omit or neglect truly significant names of othet 


nations while giving prominence to second and third 
rate English composers. 


And this 1s exactly the method followed by thie 
editors of the “Britannica.” But the disproportion 
ments are so obvious, the omissions so glaring, and 
the biographies and articles so distorted, both as to 
space and comment, that almost anyone with a 
knowledge of ‘music will be immediately struck by 
their absurdity and injustice. Modern musical cul 
ture, as set forth in this encyclopedia, is more biased 
than any other branch of culture. In this field the 


limits of the “Britannica’s” inadequacy would seem 
to have been reached. 

I have yet to see even a short history of modern 
music which is not more informative and complete, 
and from which a far better idea of musical evolu 
tion could not be gained. And | know of no re- 
] 


cent book of composers, no matter how brief, which 


does not give more comprehensive information con 
cerning musical writers than dees that “supreme hook 
of knowledge,” “The Enevclopwdia Britannica.’ So 


deficient is it in its data, and so many great and 


’ 
t 


significant modern compeoscrs are denied Ji raph a 
mention in it, that one is led to the conclusion that 
little or no effort was made to bring it up-to-date. 
It would be impossible in this short chapter to 
set down anywhere near all the inadequacies, omis- 
sions and disproportions which inform the “Britan- 
nica’s” treatment of music. Therefore I shall contin 
myself largely to modern music, since this subject 
is of foremost, vital concern at present; and I shall 
merely indicate the more glaring instances of in 
completeness and neglect. Furthermore, [ shall mak: 
only enough comparisons between the way in which 
British music is treated and the way in which the 
music of other nations is treated, to indicate the 
partisanship which underlics the outlook of this 


self-styled “international” and “universal” reference 


work. 

Let us first regard the general article on “Musi 
In that division of the article entitled, “Recent 
Music,”—that is, music during the last sixty or sey 
enty-live years—we find the following astonishing 
division of space: recent German music receives just 


eleven lines; recent French music, thirty-eight lines, 


or less than half a column; recent Italian music, 


nineteen lines: recent Russian music, thirteen lines; 


and recent British music, nearly four columns, or two 
full pages! 

Regard these figures a moment. That period of 
German musical composition which embraced. such 
men as Humperdinck, Richard Strauss, Schoenberg, 
Goldmark, Ilugo Wolf, Mahler, Bruch, Reinecke, and 


von Bilow, is allotted only eleven lines, and onl: 


two of the above names are even mentioned! And 
yet modern British music, which is of vastly lesser 
importance, is given d/lirty-five times as much space 


s modern German music, and ten times as much 


} 
a 


space as modern French music! In these figures we 


have an exemple of prejudice and discrimination 
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which it would be hard to match in any other book 
or music in existence It is unnecessary to Criticiss 
( ures themselves are more eloquently 

ondemning than any comment could possibly be 
And it is to thi article on recent music, with its 
ost unbelievable distortions of relative import 


ance, that thousands of Americans will apply for 


information. Furthermore, in the atticle on “Opera” 
there 1s no discussion of the modern realistic de 
velopments, and the names ef Puecini and Char 
pentier are not even included! 

In the Liographics of English composers is to Ix 


encountered the same sort of prejudice and exae- 


ecration Sterndale Bennett, the inferior British 


Mendelssohn, is given nearly a column, and in the 
criticism of him we read: “The principal charm of 
Bennett's compositions (not to mention his absolute 
mastery of the musical form) consists in the tender 
ness of their conception, rising occasionally to sweet- 
est musical intensity.” Turning from Bennett, the 
absolute master of form, to William Thomas Best, 
the english organist, we find nearly a half-column 
hiography of fulsome praise, in which Best is written 
down as an “all-round musician,’ Henry Bishop 
receives two-thirds of a column, “Ilis melodies are 
clear, flowing, and often charming; and his harmony 


is always pure, simple and sweet. 


\Ifred Cellier is accorded nearly half a column, 
in which we are told that his music was “invariably 
distinguished by elegance and refinement.” Frederick 
Cowen also wrote music which was “retined;” and 
in his three-fourths-of-a-column biography it is 
stated that “he succeeds wonderfully in finding grace- 


John Field 


His biography is 


iul expression for the poetical idea.” 
infused “elegance” into his music. 
over half a column in leneth, and we Jearn that his 
nocturnes “remain all but unrivalled for their ten- 
derness and dreaminess of conception, combined with 


a continuous flow of beautiful melody.” 


Sir edward Elgar receives no less than two-thirds 
of a column, in which are such phrases as “tine 
work,” “important compositions,” and “stirring mel- 
ody.” Furthermore, his first orchestral symphony 
was “a work of marked power and beauty, develop- 
ing the symphonic form with the originality of a real 
master of his art.” The world outside of Eneland 
will be somewhat astonished to know that Elear took 
part in the development of the symphonic form and 
that he was a real master of music. John Hatton, in 
a two-thirds-of-a-column biography, is praised, but 
not without reservation. Hle might, says the article, 
have gained a place of higher distinction among 
english composers “had it not been for his irre- 
sistible animal spirits and a want of artistic rev- 
erence.” He was, no doubt, without the “ele rance”’ 
and “refinement” which seem to characterize so 


many English composers. 


But Sir Charles Parry evidently had no short- 
comings to detract from his colossal and heaven- 
kissing genius. He is given a biography of nearly 
a column, and it is packed with praise. In some 
if his compositions to sacred words “are revealed 
the highest qualities of music.” He has “skill in 
piling up climax after climax, and command of 
every choral resource.” But this is not all. In 
some of his works “he shows himself master of the 
orchestra ;” and his “exquisite” chamber music and 
part-songs “maintain the high Standard of his greater 
works.” Not even here does his genius expire. 
“Agamemnon” “is among the most impressive com- 
Furthermore, “The Frogs” is 


All this 


would seem to be enough glory for any man, but 


positions of its kind.” 
a “striking example of humor in music.” 


Parry has not only piled Pelion on Ossa but has 
scaled Olympus. Outside his creative music, “his 
work for music was of the greatest importance :” his 
“Art of Music” is a “splendid monument of musical 
literature.” .. . There is even more of this kind of 
culogy—too much of it to quote here; but, once you 
read it, you cannot help feeling that the famous 


triumvirate, Brahms, Bach and Beethoven, has now 


hecome the quartet, Brahms, Bach, Beethoven and 
Parry. 
The vein of William Shield’s melody “was con 


] 


: 1 
eeived im tl 


e purest and most delicate taste;”’ and 
his biography is half a column in length. Goring 
Thomas is accorded two-thirds of a column; and it 
is stated that not only does his music reveal “a 
great talent for dramatic composition and a_ real 
gift of retined and beautiful melody,” but that he was 
Michael 


Costa, on the other hand, was evidently not personally 


“personally the most admirahle of men.” 


admirable, for in his half-column biography we read: 
“Tle was the great conductor of his day, but both 
his musical and human sympathies were somewhat 
limited.” (Costa was a Spaniard by birth.) Samuel 
Wesley, Jr.'s anthems are “masterly in design, tine 
i inspiration and expression, and noble in char- 
acter.” His biography runs to half a column. Even 
Wesley, Sr., has a third of a column biography. 
The most amazing biography from the standpoint 
of length, however, is that of Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
It runs to three and a third columns (being much 
longer than Haydn's!) and is full of high praise 
of a narrowly provincial character. Thomas Atwood 
receives a half-column biography; Balfe, the com- 
poser of “The Bohemian Girl,” receives nearly a col- 
umn; Julius Benedict, two-thirds of a column: Wil- 
liam Jackson, nearly two-thirds of a column; Mac- 
column; John 


kenzie, over three-fourths of a i 
Stainer, two-thirds of a column; Charles Stanford, 
nearly a column; Macfarren, over half a column; 
Henry Hugo Pierson, half a column; John Hullah, 
considerably over half a column; William Crotch, 
over half a column; Joseph Barnby, nearly half a 
column; John Braham, two-thirds of a column. And 
many others of no greater importance receive lib- 
eral biographies—for instance, Frederick Clay, John 
Barnett, George Elvey, Jolin Goss, MacCunn, James 


Turle and William Vincent Wallace. 


Bearing all this in mind, we will now glance at 
the biographies of modern German composers in 
“The Eneyelopedia Britannica.” Johann Strauss, 
perhaps the greatest of all waltz writers, is given 
only half a column, less space than that given to 
John Field or William Crotch; and the only criticism 
of his music is contained in the sentence: “In Paris 
he associated himself with Musard, whose quadrilles 
became not much less popular than his own waltzes: 
but his greatest successes were achieved in London.” 
Hummell, the most brilliant virtuoso of his day, 
whose concertos and masses are still popular, re- 
ceives less space than John Hatton. 

But what of Brahms, one of the three great com- 
posers of the world? Incredible as it may seem, he 
is given a biography even shorter than that of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan! And Robert Franz, perhaps the 
greatest lyrical writer since Schubert, receives con- 
siderably less space than William Jackson, Richard 
Strauss is allotted only a column and two-thirds, 
about equal space with Charles Burney, the musical 
historian, and William Byrd; and in it we are given 
little idea of his greatness. In fact, the critic 
definitely says that it remains to be seen for what 
Strauss’ name will live! When one thinks of the 
tremendous influence which Strauss has had, and of 
the way in which he has altered the musical concep- 
tions of the world, one can only wonder, astounded, 
Britan- 


why, in an encyclopedia as lengthy as the 
nica,” he should be dismissed with so inadequate and 
inept a biography. 

After such injustice in the case of Strauss, it does 
not astonish one to find that Max Bruch, one of the 
most noteworthy figures in modern German music, 
and Reinecke, an important composer and long a pro- 
fessor at the Leipsic Conservatory, should receive 
only thirty lines each. But the neglect of Strauss 
hardly prepared us for the brief and incomplete 
record which passes for Humperdinck’s biography— 
a biography shorter than that of Cramer, William 
Hawes, Henry Lazarus, the English clarinettist, and 
Ilenry Smart! 

Mendelssohn, the great [neglish idol, receives a 














biography out of all proportion to his importance—a 
biography twice as long as that of Brahms, and 
considerably longer than either Schumann’s or Schu- 
hert’s! And it is full of effulgent praise and more 
than intimates that Mendelssohn’s counterpoint was 
like Bach's, that his sonata-form resembled Bee- 
thoven’s, and that he invented a new style no less 
original than Schubert’s! Remembering the parochial 
criterion by which the encyclopedia’s editor judges 
art, we may perhaps account for this amazing par- 
tiality to Mendelssohn by the following ludicrous 
quotation from his biography: “His earnestness as a 
Christian needs no. stronger testimony than that 
afforded by his own delineation of the character of 
St. Paul: but it is not too much to say that his 
heart and life were as pure as those of a little 
child.” 

Although Hugo Woltf’s biography is a column 
and a half in length, Nonradin Kreutzer gets only 
eighteen lines; Nicolai, who wrote “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” only ten lines; Suppé, only fif- 
teen; Neszler, only twelve; Franz Abt, only ten; 
Henselt, only twenty-six; Heller, only twenty-two ; 
Lortzing, only twenty; and Thalberg, only twenty- 
eight. In order to realize how much prejudice, either 
conscious or unconscious, entered into these biogra- 
phies, compare the amounts of space with those 
eiven to the English composers above mentioned. 
Even Raff receives a shorter biography than Mac- 
kenzie; and von Biilow’s biography is briefer than 
that of Cowen. 

But where “The Encyclopedia Britannica” shows 
its utter inadequacy as a guide to modern music 1s 
in the long list of omissions. For instance, there is 
no biography of Marschner, whose “Hans Hetling” 
still survives in Germany; of Friedrich Silcher, who 
wrote most of the famous German “folk-songs;” 
of Gustay Mahler, one of the truly important sym- 
phonists of modern times; of the Scharwenka broth- 
crs; or of Georg Alfred Schumann—all suificiently 
important to have a place in an encyclopedia like the 
“Britannica.” But—what is even more inexcusable 
Max Reger, one of the most famous German com- 
posers of the day, has no biography. Nor has Schoen- 
herg, a composer of undoubted significance, whose 
music and whose theories have had wide influence. 
Nor has Eugen d’Albert, renowned for both his 
chamber music and operas. (1D Albert repudiated 
his Inelsh antecedents and setiled in) Germany.) 
Even Goldmark, a truly commanding figure in mod 
ern music, is not considered of enough importance 
to be given a biography. And Kreisler also is 
omitted, although Kubelik, five years WKreisler’s 
junior, draws a biography. In view of the obvious 
contempt which “The Encyclopedia Britannica” has 
for America, it may be noted in this connection that 
Kreisler’s first great success was achieved in America, 
whereas Kubelik made his success in London before 
coming to this country. 


Among the German and Austrian composers who 


are without biographical mention in the 


“Britannica,” 
are several of the most significant musical creators 
of modern times—men who are world figures and 
whose music is known on every concert stage in the 
civilized world. On what possible grounds are Mah 
ler, Reger, Schoenberg, Goldmark and d’Albert omit- 
ted from an encyclopedia which dares advertise it- 
self as a “complete library of knowledge” and as an 
\nd how 


is it possible for one to get any adequate idea of 


“international dictionary of biography?” 


the wealth or importance of modern German music 
Would 


the encyclopedia’s editors dare state that sueh a sub- 


from so biased and incomplete a source? 


ject would not appeal to “intelligent” persons? And 
how will the encyclop:edia’s editors explain away 
the omission of Hanslick, the most influential musical 
critic that ever lived, when liberal biographies are 


given to several Enelish critics? 


[Next week Mr. Wright will continue his explora- 
tions in the treatment of the subject of music in “Th 
Encyclopedia Britannica.—Editor of the Mirror.] 
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Clothes 


By Gustav Kobbe 
66 RS. GRAVES at home?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Anyone with her?” 
“Mr. Benton, sir. They’re upstairs in the library, 
sir.” 
“Did Mr. Benton’s brokers call up from the city?” 
“Yes, a0, 
“Did they get him?” 
“No, sir. H 
no hurry;—he would call up the office later him- 
self.” 


“Put some Scotch and carbonic on the table, and 


e sent word from upstairs there was 


Iet Mrs. Graves know I’m here.” 
With a critical 
eye he regarded a tapestry panel over the door. 


He went into the drawing-room. 


Placing himself in a good position for light, he 
surveyed the paintings on the wall. Then he fur- 
rowed the rug with the point of his shoe, and 
watched the play of color in the soft, deep pile. 

He passed into the dining-room. The butler had 
put the Scotch and carbonic and a silver bowl with 
cracked ice on the table. But Graves first looked 
around here, as he had in the drawing-room. The 
paneling was English oak, intact from an Elizabethan 
mansion in one of the shires, with furniture and 
everything complete. The bowl and the rest of the 
silver on the serving table were of the same period. 
The room, like the one from which he had come, 
was in admirable taste. : 

He was very deliberate. Pouring out his Scotch, 
he added a squirt from the siphon, and listened to 
the tinkle of the ice as it floated against the sides 
of the thin glass, before he drank. Through the 
large, oblong window, with its heavy yet clear pane, 
he saw his garage and, in front of it, the handsome 
limousine, in which he had just driven up from the 
station. The lawn, with its flower beds and trees, 
made a fine expanse, as it sloped down to the river, 
where his yacht lay at his private landing. 

Pausing again at the drawing-room, for a_ final 
and apparently satisfied look at the apartment, he 
stepped into the hall and took the lift upstairs. 

“How’s Archie Graves—the coming man of Wall 
Street’??? asked Benton, with the supercilious drawl 
that was one of the things Graves hated about him. 

No two men could have offered a sharper contrast 
to each other than Graves and the man who was 
dawdling about his wife. Benton was spare, tall and 
rather languid looking, an impression confirmed by 
his fair, longish hair, blue eyes and weak mouth; 
whereas from every line of Graves’ strongly marked 
features, as well as from his vigorous frame, spoke 
the determination of the man who goes ahead and 
doesn’t bother about complications till he’s gotten 
what he wants. 

“Well?” he asked in a comprehensive way that 
included them both, yet ignored Benton’s effort. 

“We've been up the river in the yacht,” said his 
wife. “After luncheon on the island we shot at a 
tareect. I hit it twice!’ 

“T thought you hated shooting. You always said 
you were afraid of the noise.” 

“Arthur—Mr. Benton, I mean—has a pistol with a 
silencer attachment. It’s fink You'd never know 
there was shooting going on. It isn’t any louder 
than the snap of a whip.” 

“Yes,” said Graves with a dry laugh, “that’s it—the 
snap of awhip! You can blow out your own brains, 
or someone else’s, without being heard.” 

Benton looked up. 

“Pye never known you to talk like that, Graves.” 

“Oh: ve had 
haven’t you liad any word from your brokers?” 

“I'd forgotten all about it,” drawled Benton. “Chal 


mers called up. I was reading poctry to Mrs, 


strenuous day. By the way, 


Graves. Meant to get Chalmers on the ‘phone, when 
I’d finished. 


“Better gct him right away. 


” 


It went clean out of my mind 
There’s been some- 
thing like a panic in the street—a break in a whole 
lot of stocks.” 


23 


3enton rose rather reluctantly. 
What’s 


the use of a broker, if he can’t look after your 


“T had the usual margin with Chalmers. 


business without bothering you ?” 

He said this petulantly, as he left the room. 

“T hope nothing has happened to his ‘Silencer’ 
stock,’ said the woman. “He’s awfully proud of 
his invention. Says England wants it for the army. 
He’s going to give you a look-in on it.” 

“His invention?” Graves said this with a sneer. 
“He must have gotten that out of the poetry-book 
he’s been reading to you. His father bought the 
‘Silencer’ patent from the inventor and organized 
the company.” 

“Well, you know I don’t understand anything 
about business,” she said in rather a bored tone. 

“Perhaps you can understand, when I tell you 
that V’ve come home worth half again as many 
millions as I was when I said good-bye to you this 
morning.” 

There was nothing bored about her expression 
now. She was thinking of how much more money 
he would give her to spend on herself, and that made 
her look softer and prettier than ever. She smiled 
as she looked up at him. 

“T thought that would fetch you,” he said. - 

“You’re a wonder, Archie. How did you do it?” 

“Broke the market on ‘Silencer. Watched it 
tumble till it dropped far enough to suit me. Then 
grabbed up the whole lot—mine and his. While he 
was reading poetry to you, I was wiping up the 
street with him. Couldn’t go to the ’phone, eh? 
He’s there now all right, hearing that he hasn’t a 
dollar to his name, and to whom he’s indebted for 
his haircut.” 

She didn’t seem to grasp the full meaning of 
what he said. She was still smiling up at him, and 
looking her prettiest, when, from the hall below, 
there came a sound that resembled nothing so much 
as the snap of a whip. 

The smile vanished. Her expression was that of a 
person who does not yet grasp the full significance 
She started 
Her husband closed the door and turned 


of a sudden thing that has happened. 
to rise. 
toward her. 

“In a few 
moments the hall will be full of servants. A scene 


“You can’t go downstairs,” he said. 


before them would be fatal.” 

In a dull, hopeless way she pulled at a tassel that 
hung from an arm of the chair. 

“The butler,” he continued, “being English, and the 
best trained specimen of his kind that has come 
under my observation, will be here shortly to tell 
me, quictly, what has happened. Vl step out into 
the hall, so that you won't have to hear any dis- 
agreeable details, if there are any.” 

When he came back, she was crying softly. He 
pretended not to notice it. 

“Before I left town this afternoon the Duveens 
called up. I suppose they’d already heard of the 
(Wonderful, how 


they keep track of things, isn’t it?) 


killing I’d made on the street. 
Anyhow, they 
wanted to tell me that the war has thrown the Thorpe 
Manor tapestries on the market, and there is a Rey- 
nolds they want me to sce. The tapestries will go 
perfectly with everything in the drawing-room, and 
we really need an English old master over the dining- 
Some day next week we'll go in to 
After 
that, you might as well get your clothes for the 


room mantel. 


see the picture and talk over the tapestries. 


summer—carte blanche—anything and everything you 
want.” 

The Iitth: hand, so delicate, so slender, that he 
held in his, while with his other he stroked her hair, 
still trembled. 
in a flood, but he could feel that she was gradually 


very now and then her tears came 


quieting down. 
“Couldn't I—get the—clothes 
She still spoke between sobs. But when he said, 


sooner?” 


“Sure, little girl,” he felt her creeping into his arms 

to be petted. 

rom “Modern Women.” Published by Moffat, Yard 
& Co, 

















Letters From the People 


Jack London’s Creed 


| Zz pal Q]7 
[:ditoy / d V/ } 

You seem to think J London y 
1 Socialist bi it t least ot ul 
present day brand of Socialist Fon 
proof-—-this enclosed letter. Print it 

MARXIAN, 
(COPY ) 
Honolulu, March 7, 1916. 
(salen Ellen, 
Sonoma County, California 
Dear Comrades: 

lo am_sresigning from. the Socialist 
party, because of its lack of fire and 
fight, and its loss of emphasis on the 
class struggle. 

I was originally a member of the old 
revolutionary, up-on-its-hind-legs, fight- 
ing, Socialist Labor Party. Since then, 
and to the present time, I have been a 
fighting member of the Socialist partys 
My fighting records in the Cause is not, 
even at this late date, already entirely 


forgotten, Trained in the class struevle, 
as taught and practiced by the Socialist 


Labor Party, my own highest judgment 


concurring, | believed that the working 
class, by fighting, by never fusing, by 
never making terms with the enemy, 
could emancipate itself. Since the whole 
trend of Socialism in the United States 
during recent years has been one of 
peaceablencss and compromise, [tind 
that my mind refuses further sanction 


of my remaining a parts member. Hence 
ny resignation, 
Please 


Charmian kk. 


include) my comrade wife, 


London's, resignation with 
mine. 

My final word is that liberty, freedom, 
and independence, are royal things that 
cannot be presented to, nor thrust upon, 
races or classes If races and. classes 
strength 
the 


independ- 


cannot rise up and by their 


of brain and brawn, wrest from 


world liberty, freedom, and 


ence, they never in time can come to 


these royal possessions . and if such 


royal things are kindly presented to 


them by superior individuals, on silver 
platters, they will know not what to do 
with them, will fail to make use of 
them, and will be what they have always 
been in the past inferior races and 
inferior classes. 
Yours for the Revolution, 
JAckK LONDON, 


as « 


NT. 

A Clergyman’s Commendation 
CENTRAL CHURCH 

SHORT, MINISTER 


1917. 


WALLACE M., 
Sioux: City, Ta. Jan. 3, 

Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
December 29, 1916, 
Clergyman’s 
Clark. 


your 


issue of 
just noticed “A 
Protest,” by the Rev. 
Mr. Clark takes 
editorial of the preceding week, “Boston 
Stays Wet.” 1 


ought to 


In your 
I have 
Elmer T. 


you to task for 


will do now what 1 


have done a week ago, and 


send you a clergyman’s hearty com- 


mendation. 
When ] the 


Stays Wet,” a week ago, I at once gave 


read editorial, “Boston 
it a place in my collection of valuable 
contributions to current problems. There 


can be no question, in my judgment, that 


persecuted by 
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it will ultimately prove to he both tem- 


perate and true in its statements. 
It is surely an indisputable fact that 


the promoters of prohibition are 1 


up of political adventurers looking for 


an issue that is casy to talk upon, and 


of ministers who have discarded 
Gospel for a propaganda that pays them 
more salary than ever they received in 
the ministry. 

Mr. Clark’s statement “that prohibi 
tion is being supported by the choicest 
scholarship of the world,” is true only 
that 


choicest 


sense as it is true 
was the 
scholarship of the world of his day, and 


that 


in the same 


Jesus crucified by 


after his conversion, was 


the 


Paul, 
choicest scholarship 
of his times. 

Prohibition is advanced by a legalis- 
by a stand-pat 


tic ministry backed 


money pogver. This legalistic ministry 
is enthroning materialistic and physical 
the 
dedicated to moral power and spiritual 


The that 


force in place that is supposedly 


influences. “big business” 





mace 


the 
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sort 


the 
which undertakes always to 


backs prohibition is of same 
with that 
control the people through hired _ polit- 
ical and police agencies instead of by 
reason and Christian brotherliness. 

The reasons that prohibition has pros- 
pered thus far in its legislative career 
are: 

(1) That 
intemperance, and multitudes of people 


there is a visible evil of 


think that perhaps by voting “against 
the saloon” they may do some good. At 
least they have been shown no other 
“visible” way of promoting temperance. 

(2) A vast political has 
been built up within the church until it 


is strong enough to control and use the 


machine 


church for its propaganda every day in 


the year. Its salaried agents are preach- 


ing a all that costs the people 
nothing but the marking of a cross on 
a ballot. 


to see 


cure- 


The people have not been led 
the truth—that this 
corrupting the very central springs of 
our religious and political institutions ; 


cure-all is 


and that, because founded on false prin- 
ciples, it must fail ignominiously at last. 

(3) We who see the deeper prin- 
ciples are accustomed to go on silently, 
or even acquiescently, about our work, 
while the paid prohibition agitator keeps 
busy proclaiming that only “the ignorant 
and immoral” ever venture to question 


the righteousness and the efficacy ot 
prohibition. 
Now my ministerial brother — will 


doubtless rise up and call me “a dis- 


credited clergyman.” 
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My answer is, that it will be seen in 
due time that the churches are dis- 
crediting themselves fatally. May I take 
space for the bare facts, which no one 
has yet ventured to question? Here 
they are: 

[ graduated with highest honors from 
the foremost college and the foremost 
theological school of my denomination 
in America, served twenty years in its 
ministry (the Congregational), being 
unanimously chosen to the positions of 
highest honor in both the states where I 
have held pastorates. 

Because I was not a prohibitionist the 
political agents of prohibition watched 
until they saw their chance to com- 
bine with certain stand-pat forces with- 
in my denomination to get some action 
against me. The action they got was 
a vote to brand me as unworthy the 
ministry. 

No one has ever suggested any ele- 
ment of unfitness except that I do not 
believe in prohibition as a sound remedy 
for intemperance. I have never been 
given a chance to speak for myself be- 
fore the ecclesiastical body that passed 
the vote against me, though I have re- 
peatedly requested such an opportunity. 
I can no longer doubt that these breth- 
ren would use against me any kind of 
force that they could command to silence 
me. They have lamented (to use the 
words of one of them over his signa- 
ture) “that there is no law to keep 
such stock from running at large.” 

I am quite willing to let my case stand 
just where it is, in order that I may 
be a living witness to the spirit and 
character of this mistaken effort at re- 


form. Faithfully yours, 
Watiace M. Snort. 
oe 


How Not to Get Foreign Trade 
Buenos Aires, Dec. 9, 19106. 
I:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Herewith a letter having some bear- 
ing on the prospect of the United States 
securing foreign trade—especially the 
trade of South America. It is lament- 
able to see the U. S. losing its chances 
here. Your bankers and general manu- 
facturers simply don’t seem to know how 
to comply with instructions. They con- 
sider, evidently, that anything will do for 
South America. Fancy an_ insurance 
company having no selling agent here, 
and insurers having to wait until amount 
of their claim is sent from New York 
or London. M—-. 
(cory ) 

4th Dec., 1916. 
Messrs. C. & S., 
Wall Street, New York. 

Dear Sirs:—We have now received 
the goods ex “Santa Barbara,” and again 
insured through the S. P. Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co., under cover F88603. 

For your perusal we return this cover 
herewith. It is not a policy payable in 
3uenos Aires. We asked in our letters 
of 23rd May and 23rd June that no ship- 
ments be made to us that were not ac- 
companied by insurance cover payable 
here. On the cover we return herewith 
These are not 


are special conditions. 
legible. We prefer to lose the amount 
of the damage to a small part of this 
shipment to making a claim, for before 
the local representative will look over 
the goods damaged, a sum of $7.50 gold 
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every St. Louis home. 
tremely remarkable. 





This Clearance Sale message carries with it news of utmost importance to 
The opportunities for saving are innumerable and ex- 
The reductions that have been 
merchandise are extraordinary. 


The sale is broad in its scope, involving every depart- 


made on most desirable 





ment. 


Practically every want mav be supplied, and 





you are assured of savings that will interest you. 





from the regular prices. 


We feel confident that we are justified in stating that this clearing 


Our policy of not quoting comparative prices prevents our stating the ex- 
treme concessions that have been made on most of the merchandise. 
told you of instances in which we offer certain lines of goods at immense discounts 


We have 





event is of greatest magnitude, and we know that the many wonder- 





ful offerings must make an irresistible appeal to the buying public. 








There is a feature worthy of consideration in all Clearing Sales, and that is 
many lots of goods are necessarily small, and these lots have, for that particular 
reason, suffered the greatest price reductions. 


Stix Baevetnvier é 


GRAND-LEADER 


SIXTH -WASHINGTON-SEVENTH & LUCAS 














has to be paid. Such a payment is un- 
fair to us and to the insurance com- 
pany, as the damage is not, probably, 
more than $35.00 or $40.00 gold. 

From the documents we enclose you 
will see that our remarks in letter we 
wrote you on 1Isth July, in reply to 
advice of shipment and draft, were 
merited. 

Your firm have ignored our definite 
instructions. 

You settled with. the manufacturers, 
shipped the goods, and drew for same— 
but did not comply re insurance. 

Of course, a howl would be raised re 
want of good faith on the part of South 
American buyers if we had refused to 
accept your draft, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, the want of good faith does not 
lie with us. 

American exporters will doubtless 
some day realize that buyers can deal 
elsewhere. The States is having her op- 
portunity now. If her merchants and 
bankers do not know how to treat cus- 
tomers when they have a lone hand, 
they will, perhaps, find it difficult to 
score when the nations at war again 
come into these markets. 

American manufacturers and Ameri- 
can bankers do not, it seems to the 
writers, realize that it pays better to 
give close attention to the needs and 
expressed wishes of South American 
clients than to make such efforts to grab 
business that is offering from Europe, 
and which will not be permanent. That 
business is offering because European 
nations want American products with 
which to fight one another, whereas the 
South American buyers are buying 
\merican products for use in their local 
industries. 


Once the war terminates, Iuropean 
manufacturers and bankers will again 
compete keenly for the South American 
trade—and chients that were previously 
well satistied with the treatment they 
received from I:urope, will most likely 
be won over again to the detriment of 


American export business. 


We have expressed ourselves quite 
clearly so that you will appreciate our 
manner of looking at matters, and the 
fact that we are not satisfied to give 
special instructions only to find them 
completely ignored. 

Yours faithfully, 
BOC, AN. B.C. 
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Revolt in the Business Men’s League 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

It is not often that Mirror readers 
witness at the hands of its editor so 
perfect an example of fighting a straw 
man as your “Business is Business” edi- 
torial last week furnishes. Knowing 
that you are always anxious to get at 
the whole truth, 1 take the liberty of 
calling your attention to the following 
facts: 

It is because the Business Men’s 
League for a number of years past has 
not been aggressive and progressive on 
behalf of existing business and new in- 
dustries, that men like Jackson Johnson, 
Philip B. Fouke, Joseph PD. Bascom, 
George Warren Brown and many others, 
leading manufacturers and practical 
business men, have united in an effort to 
start something that will prove really 


practical and effective in behalf of busi- 
hess interests. 

These men are not in this movement 
as a rainbow-chasing proposition, or be- 
cause they want the league to do some- 
thing other than to promote and con- 
serve business interests. They want the 
league to wake up and begin to con- 
serve and promote business along com- 
munity lines and not for a small clique 
or set. They want the league to com- 
pete in constructive measure in behalf 
of new industries and old with the 
Chambers of Commerce in other pro- 
eressive cities. Not long ago a group 
of manufacturers withdrew from the 
league because as a result of several 
years’ experience, they became convinced 
that the league was not really interested 
in promoting manufacturing interests 
and they have formed an independent 
association of their own. 

The men who are backing Mr. Davis 
insist that the league shall actually be- 
gin to act in behalf of the business 
interests of St. Louis, and get out of 
the rut of merely serving a few special 
interests, chiefly public service corpora- 
tions. 

Those who have opposed Mr. Davis 
hy bringing out an opposing ticket have 
dragged across the trail every variety of 
red herring imaginable (and some un- 
imaginable) with a view to concealing 
the real issue. That issue is that the 
league shall express the views of all the 
members, instead of a small group only; 
that it shall serve the whole community, 
instead of a few special interests and 
public service corporations. And on 
that issue, Mr. Editor, you belong on 
the side of the community, and not the 
special interests, all the straw men and 





Swedish Poetry in the ‘‘Enc. Brit.” 


I:ditor o / eedy EE, ror: 
Reepy’s Mirror for December 29th 
contains an article by Mr. Willard 


Huntington Wright on poetry in the new 


“Eneyclopedia Britannica.” In this 
article Mr. Wright shows convincing! 
that the new “Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
is very provinetal and inadequate in its 
treatment of foreign poetry as compared 


england. lle calls atten 
1 


ssion or neglect of im 


that of 
to the om1 


with 
tion 
portant names in France, Germany, Italy 
and the United States. All of 
valuable and may pass without 


Mr. Wright, howe, 


omission. than 


this 1s 
question, 
er, fails to note a 


worse any to which he 
has called attention, namely, to the ab- 
surdly small representation of Sweden. 
Yet the lyric poetry of Sweden since 
1870 is second only to that of England. 
Mr. Wright places American poetry next 
to English, but I am not arguing with 


Mr. Wright—I 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, in his preface to 


am telling lim. 


a small—and poorly done—anthology, 


“Under the Swedish Colors,” 
Heidenstam as 


writes of 


Froding, Levertin and 


“three very great lyrical artists,’ and 


calls Snoilsky a poet “of unquestioned 


force and fire.’ The London Tinies, re- 
viewing my volume of translations from 
Froding, calls him “one of the nimblest 
virtuosos who ever looped the loop of 
What does the “Bri- 


After honoring Coventry 


fantastic prosody.” 
tannica” do? 
Patmore with a column and a half, and 
Dobell column, it 
misses Snoilsky half a 
Levertin with half of that, and Froding 


(who has not even a separate entry but 


Sydney with a dis- 


with column, 


is lumped with a jumble of minor 


heading “Sweden” ) 
Heidenstam, the new 


and 


writers under the 
half of that again. 
Nobel prize winner, a poct head 
shoulders above any now writing in Eng- 
lish, is given cight lines in the general 
notice; while Karlfeldt, another lyrist of 
great depth and charm, the secretary of 
the Swedish Academy, does not receive 
a word! — Still, 
men there is 
Binzon nineteen lines and Henry New- 


among living [English- 


space to give Lawrence 


hold fifteen. They are obviously greater 
“very great lyric poets.” 
WHARTON STORK, 


1917. 


than 
CHARLES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 7, 
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Class Consciousness 

The Socialist is never satisfied, and as 
high prices are blamed to the war, so 
does he blame the rich, no matter what 
happens. One of them complained to a 
non-Socialist friend not long ago: “It is 
always the poor man who does the fight- 
ing for his country. You never hear of 
any of these rich fellows risking their 
“Didn’t you read in the papers 


” 


lives. 
that George Gottmunney, the billionaire, 
has gone south with his regiment?” 
asked the other. “Indeed? That’s the 
way with these grasping rich! He will 
take that measly fifty cents a day and 
keep some poor fellow from earning it 


who really needs the money.” 
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Music 


By Victor Lichtenstein 
! Conce thr > ee ie 
fin pible 
Perhaps not a few who attended the 
concert at the Sheldon Memorial on 
Monday night would disagres 
1 


of this article, and would hesi 


with the 
headine 


tute to dignify the concerto for violin 


and ’cello, written by Brahms, as music. 


We are not concerned here as propagan 
] 


dists for Brahms: that time has lone 


passed and the fame and secure position 
of the great German composer is to-day 
unassailable. Tle had his dull moments 


and his work of course is not all equally 


inspired; perhaps the concerto played 
this week is one of his weakest com- 
positions; perhaps not. Intended to be 


heard with orchestral accompaniment it 
would be hardly fair to judge it as a 
trio for two instruments with piano ac- 
companiment. 

This question of taste in matters mu- 
sical finally resolves itself into a ques- 
tion—of taste. There is no uniform 
standard of appraisement, such as we 
touchstone in the arts 
When the most 


sensitive and highly cultivated natures 


might use as a 
of poetry or sculpture. 


as to the merit of such classics 
as Beethoven’s “Choral 
Waener’s “Parsital” and 


mention 


disagree 
Symphony,” 
Bizet’s “Car- 
men,” not to contemporaries 
like Debussy and Schoenberg, it would 
difficult 


ordinary concert goer to give a 


business for the 
final 


be rather a 


judgment upon the work in question. 


Coming back to Brahms, those who 
know his wonderful Second Symphony, 
the majestic First, and the romantic 
Third; the rapturous beauty to be found 
in his finest songs, surely the equal of 
anything in German song literature, are 
somewhat incredulous as to the sincerity 
of the opposing camp. It all resolves 


itself to simply this: you either do or 
you do not like him. 

The quartette 
Olk, Wacechtler, 
played Grieg’s G-minor Quartette and 


composed of Messrs. 


Dierich and Pleier, 


the Glazounow “Five Novelettes,” omit- 
ting, however, the Hungarian movement. 
These gentlemen are performing com- 
mendable work in the community. It is 
doubtful whether the large 
will ever cultivate a natural and uncon- 
strained liking for music of 
this type; but we may be mistaken in 
this. It that music 1s 
best fitted for non-public consumption ; 


public at 
chamber 


seems chamber 


it is music for the musician, best suited 
for the solace of his empty hours in the 
privacy of his own studio. Lest we be 
misunderstood, however, I am bound to 
that the few attended the 
concert Monday exhibited the 


greatest enthusiasm after the perform- 


state who 


night 


ance of the Grieg Quartette, whose last 
movement, a spirited tarantelle, was su- 
and 


perbly played. Mr. Olk’s facile 
suaye command of his difficult instru- 
ment constrains my admiration. The 


most complicated problems are dashed 
off with an ease and sangfroid simply 
uncanny; and to this technical mastery 
a splendid cool musicianship 
The other 
fully 


he adds 
worthy of the highest praise. 
were 


members of the quartette 


equal to their tasks and the general 
effect was one of balance and great 
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$2.50 in Merchandise. 


Inviting You Again 
To The Palm Beach Display 





@ Ready for Palm Beach—St. Augustine 
West—San 
ALL the popular Winter resorts of the 
teady with all the 
thentie styles—with all the smart 
parel that every woman will want for 
the mid-Winter sojourn. 


@ It is only natural that the largest store 
in St. Louis should have the most com- 
plete display—that it should offer you 
MORE of the things that are essential 
to the complete wardrobe; 
showing will reveal many of the most 
attractive styles you’ve seen in many a 
day—particularly the smart little sport 
garments that every woman will be wear- 
ing this season. For example, there are— 


The Smartest Sport Suits. 

The Daintiest Afternoon Frocks. 

The Most Elaborate Evening Gowns. 
~ The Most Attractive Millinery. 

The Trimmest of New Footwear. 


@And many other articles of apparel 
that will be needed to complete the outfit. 4 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 
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clearness in the exposition of the mu- 
Mr. Fischer played a splen- 
Brahms’ 


sical idea. 
did accompaniment for the 
Concerto. ote fe fe 

The old man’s wife was getting into a 
carriage and he neglected to assist her. 


“You are not so gallant, John, as when 
you were a boy,” she exclaimed in 
gentle rebuke. 

“No,” was the ready response, “and 
you are not so buoyant as when you 


were a gal.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 








The Medal Winner 


By Alpheus Stewart 

Constance Williams, looking as fresh 
and young in her frilly pink garments 
as the red buds which were just break- 
ing into bloom along the banks of the 
great river, stood on the bow of the gal- 
lant boat Dollar Eagle as she ploughed 
her way up stream. She could never tell 
how it happened. It was likely the 
swirling yellow waters as they passed 
under the bow which made her dizzy, 
but anyhow, she fell into that rushing 
flood. The water had scarcely hushed 
her scream when a huge black man who 
had been leaning over the rail about 
fifty feet aft of her, also plunged into 
the river. As luck had it he had judged 
the time and distance properly and they 
came up at the same time and together. 
He grabbed her around the body under 
the arms, turned on his back and with 
all the power he possessed swam straight 
out from the boat. This to get free of 
the wheel. A dozen people on the boat 
had seen it all and there was no lack 
of willing hands to fling scores of floats 
and life preservers far out from the up- 
per deck. When the two in the water 
had safely passed through the edge of 
the wash from the wheel, the negro 
checked the speed at which they were 
being carried by the current and 
grabbed one of the cork floats as it came 
down. 


“Now, jest ketch hold of this float, 
lady,” he said soothingly. “No, I ain’t 
a-goin’ to let loose of you. An’ don’t 
you git skeered. You ain’t a-goin’ to git 
drownded. I knows how to git you out 
of this, easy. Only you all musn't git 
skeered.” 

The easy way in which he took it gave 
her confidence as nothing else. It was 
plain enough that this great black man 
was not in the least “skeered.” 

After a moment he said: “All we has 
to do is to keep floatin’ an’ the current 
will shore carry us to the bank.” 

And so the current did, with such de- 
flective influence as the negro gave it 
with his strong legs and powerful right 
arm. 


The Dollar Eagle turned around, put 
down stream, swung around with her 
nose up stream and with clanging of the 
pilot bell cautiously sidled her way to 
the bank. Captain Hocker Law, the 
first mate, was half way up the staging 
before its end came to the ground. 

The negro sat on a cottonwood log, 
erinning as the water ran from his 
khaki overalls and cotton shirt in little 
streams. Near him on the grass lay the 
bedrageled girl. 

“She ain’t drownded, Captain,” said 
the negro. “She didn’t git skeered a’ 
tall when she was in the water, but when 
she got up here she jest sorter crumpled 
up and keeled ovah.” 

“T guess she fainted. Here, you!” he 
yelled to the clustering rousters on the 
bank. “Git busy and fetch me one of 
them long floats from the boat!” Three 
or four negroes rushed to do his bidding. 
The mate lifted her onto the float and 
four of the rousters carried her on 
hoard, where Mrs. Simpson and another 
lady who was on the boat soon brought 
her to. 

As the big negro came shuffling down 
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the gang plank, the mate on the deck 
greeted him with “Bully for you, Bose!” 
and he gave Bose a resounding whack 
between the shoulders. 

This was a marked compliment to 
Bose, for the mate was a disciplinarian 
and about the best the men under him 
ever got were bellowed orders. But the 
mate went further than that. 

“Guess you're all right, Bose, hey 7” 

“Yassir, I’se all right. Take more 
watah than is in this old rivah to 
drownd me.” 

“Maybe you swallowed some of that 
river water and weakened the gin you 
got inside you.” 

“No, sir; I ain’t got no gin ’side of me 
a tall; 
makin’ a cent offen me this trip.” 

“How comes that?” asked the mate, 
for he knew that Bose, like all the other 
rousters, was usually a generous patron 
of the bar maintained on the lower deck 
aft for the use of the roustabouts. 


That there nigger bar ain't 


“Well, you see, boss, I done promise 
my girl, Pearl, befo’ I left Saint Louey 
that I’d cut out gin and wouldn’t play 
no craps no more. Maybe me an’ 
Pearl’ll git married.” 

“Well, here’s a quarter, anyhow,” said 
the mate, and that was a high evidence 
of consideration, coming from Law, who 
was not in the habit of distributing 
favors among the men he drove, albeit 
the latter both liked and respected him. 

Bose thanked him and shuffled away 
to dry his clothes by the simple process 
of crawling under one of the boilers. 

When Constance Williams had re- 
covered from her ducking and changed 
her clothes she descended to the bottom 
of the stairs and sent a messenger for 
Bose. The big black, as he came for- 
ward, was clearly embarrassed. 

“T want to thank you,” said she, step- 
ping forward and taking his huge black 
paw in both of her delicate and shapely 
hands. 

All Bose could say was, ‘“Yas’m, 
yas’m,” for by that time all the other 
negroes had gathered around, as a mat- 
ter of course. 

“Oh, but I owe you my life and IT can 
never thank you enough,” said the young 
girl and tears came into her eyes. This 
made it much harder for Bose, who 
hastened to say: 

“No’m, you don’t need to thank me a’ 
tall, no’m. I jest sorter floats when I’s 
in the watah, anyhow. No’m, wasn’t no 
trouble a’ tall.” 

‘But it was a great deal of trouble 
and you are a brave man. You ought 
to have a Carnegie hero medal and I am 
going to see if I can’t get you one. But 
do not forget that I am always your 
friend no matter what odds happen and 
—and there is a young gentleman I know 
in St. Louis who will also be your friend 
when I tell him what a brave thing you 
did,” said the girl warmly. 

“Yas'm,” was the only thing Bose 
could think of to say as the girl went 
back up the stairs. It struck him as 
rather curious that the girl should con- 
sider what he did a brave act; for Bose 
could swim like a cork. ‘The only ques- 
tion to him in such a case was not to get 
tangled with the wheel, and as we have 
seen, he was able to do that. “Whut’s 
this here Carniga medal?” he asked of 
Sam Houston, as he climbed beside him 
on to a pile of sacked corn. 
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“Why, it’s one of these here shiny 
gold things hung to a ribbon that you 
weah on yer chist.” 

“Laik one of them things lik P’fessor 
Sudds has on him when he leads the 
cullud band out at Pine and Jefferson?” 

“I figger that’s about it,” said Sam 
as he relapsed into dreamland. But 
Bose did not, as he usually did, relapse 
into slumber. He thought about that 
medal, for there is something about 
medals and other distinctions of dress, 
like uniforms, that fascinate the negro 
mind. 

With many janglings of the pilot’s bell 
the boat was slowly working its way 
sideways into a landing. About all that 
could be seen on the bank was railroad 
ties—cubes six or seven feet high, built 
up in criss-cross layers. The roust- 
abouts were gathered together on the 
foredeck waiting for the stage to be 
lowered, so they could rush to their 
work without a moment’s loss of time. 
3ose stood among them towering half a 
head taller than the tallest. 

Bose was saying, angrily, ‘“lookee 
here, you yaller man! Don’t you be 
a-shovin’ and a-crowdin’ me no more 
laik you done back at that yuther 
landin’ !” 

“Who, me?” said the yellow man ad- 
dressed—a short, heavy yellow man pic- 
turesquely clad in a dirty cotton under- 
shirt, blue overalls held up by a waist- 
band and a sharply pointed old felt hat 
with the rim turned saucily up at the 
back. 

“Yes, you!” 

“Guess you all must be ‘dressin’ the 
wrong pahty.” The words were peace- 
ful enough but the tone and looks were 
distinctly hostile. 
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“See here, yaller man; know what’s 
a-goin’ to happen ’fore we git back to 
St. Louey? Youse a-goin’ to fall ovah 
the side an’ they nevah will be able to 
fish you out, cause youse the same colah 
as the rivah an’ they cain’t see you.” 

“Say, you boys quit that chewin’ the 
rag and get ready to heave some of 
them ties aboard,” yelled the mate. 

The yellow man was getting ready to 
make sarcastic reply but thought better 
of it and took his place in line and 
trotted across the gang plank. 

Constance Williams on the steps half- 
way down from the main cabin deck 
had heard this controversy between the 
two negroes. 

“Why, that is the man who saved me 
from the river. You don’t suppose he 
would throw that other man overboard, 
do you? I should hate to see him get 
into trouble,” she said to the mate, whom 
she knew well and on whose boat she 
made a trip or two every summer. 

“Not at all likely. There’s nothing 
as mean as that in Bose, although he 
is considerable of a fighter. Nothing but 
talk I guess; but that other man will 
bear watching. He’s a bad nigger—or 
at least that’s his reputation on the 
river. He uses a razor or a knife, 
which he would have to do in a fight 
with a man like Bose, who could lick 
two of him. It’s the mulatto that I am 
a little uneasy about, for the big black 
fellow has been with me off and on for 
years and he can do the work of two 
men when he tries, although he won't 
do the work of one unless somebody 
makes him. They are all nothing more 
than grown-up children, Miss Con- 
stance. They never have any money, 
although the company pays them big 

















Wages. They get $70 apiece for the 
round trip from St. Louis to Memphis 
and return, but a few dollars will be 
the most any of them will draw when 
we get in. They drink and gamble it 
away on the trip. Your man, though, 
tells me he is patronizing neither the 
bar or the craps game on this trip. Says 
he has promised his girl not to. Says 
they are going to get married when we 
get into St. Louis. I think from what 
I have heard that the girl is the cause of 
the bad blood between him and _ the 
mulatto, who goes by the name of 
Squash.” 

Constance betrayed a lively interest in 
this information, for any kind of a love 
affair always enlists the attention of a 
woman. 

“Won't you find out more about him 
and his girl, Captain? I think I have a 
little scheme. And please do not let 
him get into trouble with that other 
man.” 

“Hi, there, you feller with the green 
shirt! What the hell are you waiting 
for? Somebody to come out there and 
lead you on by the hand? Git them ties 
aboard! Git ’em on!” The mate’s at- 
tention had passed elsewhere. 

Constance hurriedly retired, for a lady 
is not expected to be present when a 
Mississippi river mate is exercising his 
men. : 
And loading ties is real labor. A red 
oak or cypress tie will weigh nearly 
one hundred pounds and to pick it up, 
carry it perhaps a hundred yards on to 
a boat and put it where it belongs in 
a stack, requires some effort. And_ to 
do this heavy work for something like 
four hours at a stretch is calculated to 
test the strength and endurance of even 
a river roustabout. But at last the con- 
signment was on board and preparations 
made to cast off. 

“*Spect you all better see if some of 
them boys ain't hid out on you, boss,” 
said one of the negroes to Law. 

“How’s that?” said the mate sharply. 

“*Spect you'll find some of the boys 
up there asleep behind them tie piles,” 
retorted the negro. 

There is nothing in the roustabout’s 
code of ethics that would prevent him 
taking a nap even during the rush job 
of loading freight on a boat, if he can 
find a chance. The roustabout is there 
to do just the work he is compelled to 
do. The mate is there to make him do 
it. If the mate does not make him do 
it, it is the mate’s fault, not the man’s. 
So it is considered perfectly justifiable 
to shirk all the work possible. 

“I'll just teach them loafers a lesson,” 
fiercely declared the mate. So the pilot 
and engineer were informed neither to 
ring the bell nor blow the whistle until 
the boat was a hundred yards from 
shore. When the boat backed out, and 
when a hundred yards or more of water 
was between it and the bank, the steam 
siren gave one long bellow. It brought 
three negroes scrambling from behind as 
many tie piles and making for the river 
with every ounce of speed they had. 
They gesticulated wildly and yelled to 
come back but the mate was remorse- 
less. The mate was a little sorry, how- 
ever, when he found that one of the 
men left was his best hand, Bose. “Well, 
I guess you’ve got to let a nigger sleep. 
He can go to sleep anywhere in two 
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minutes just like he was at home on a 
feather bed,” remarked the mate. 

‘And one of the others is that yellow 
feller, Squash,” he added. 

\s the boat sidled in next morning at 
a little landing called Hex on the Arkan- 
sas shore, it was plain to see that there 
was excitement of some kind. There 
were many horses tied to the racks and 
men gathered in groups. 

“What's the trouble?” asked the mate 
of a long, lank native as the boat made 
fast. 

“Goin’ ter hang a nigger. Miz Jack- 
son, a white woman, was murdered at 
Cypress, a little town erbout three mile 
hack, early this morning. We got three 
of ‘em tied up on the front porch of 
Slaughter’s store, an’ we sent for Miz 
lackson’s litle girl to come and ‘dentify 
"em. 

The mate placed the loading in charge 
of his assistant and walked up to the 
porch of Slaughter’s store. 

There on the edge of the porch sat 
Bose and Squash and another negro 
named Jim, their hands tied behind 
them and guarded by men with guns. 
\nd behind the mate came Constance 
to make some purchase at one of the 
village stores. 

“That big black feller is the one, we 
think. Jack Carter says he saw the other 
two niggers git off the freight train that 
pulled through a half hour ago, so’s it 
couldn’t a’ been them.” 

It happened thus: the three derelicts 
couldn’t get a freight train at the land- 
ing where they were left, until the early 
hours of the morning. Squash and Jim 
got into one car and Bose into another. 
When they got to Hex, the two negroes 
eot off the car on the side next to the 
town, while Bose dismounted on the 
other side of the train. As the two 
negroes approached the town they were 
grabbed by the mob, which demanded 
to know if they had come from Cypress. 
The two negroes said they had just 
come in on the freight, but Squash, 
realizing that there was trouble of some 
kind brewing, said with a malicious 
glint in his eyes: “No, boss, I don’t 
know nothing about no Cypress. But I 
‘spect that guy a-comin’ back yander 
knows something erbout Cypress. He 
jest told me down in the yahds that he’d 
jest come in from some place that 
sounded like that.” 

In the circumstances it was a very 
deadly thing to say, for a mob does not 
stop to think or probe evidence, espe- 
cially when dealing with negroes in the 
South. When Bose came up he was 
seized. He protested, but it did no good. 

“Why, that big man there belongs to 
the boat!” cried Constance. “It is in- 
credible that man would kill anybody, 
for it was he who saved my life yester- 
day at the risk of his own.” 

“Yes, we pulled out and left them at 
Lower Level, fifty miles below here, 
and as you say the only train from the 
south is the one which has just passed, 
they couldn’t have been here to commit 
the crime. I’ll vouch for that,” declared 
the mate. 

“Well, if that’s the case, and you iden- 
tify these men, and vouch for them, the 
only thing to do is to release them,” said 
the man who seemed to act as leader. 


When the negroes were released, the 
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mate said: “Bose, you and Jim get to the 
river and hustle some of them sacks of 
corn on board.” 


’ 


“Ain’t you goin’ to take me, boss?’ 
pleadingly demanded Squash. 

“No, I’m not. You left the boat of 
your own accord and you’ve got to stay 
off.’ 

“Please, please, boss, take me along!” 
begged Squash with a note of fear in 
his entreaty. 

The only reply of the mate was to 
turn and follow Constance to the river. 

As the boat pulled out a squatty yel- 
low man was seen standing at the land- 
ing still imploring the mate to take him 
along. For when the passion of a mob 
has been aroused by a certain variety of 
crime in the South, it is likely to be an 
unpleasant place for negroes for several 
days, especially strangers. Sometimes 
when they can’t find the right one they 
hang some other one, on general prin- 
ciples. 

After the boat reached St. Louis there 
was a wedding. On the way up, Con- 
stance found out all about Bose and his 
Pearl. Constance insisted on stage- 
managing the whole affair. In this she 
was ably assisted by a handsome young 
lawyer, known to his intimates as 
Johnny Burris. Constance first saw papa 
and then insisted on buying the full fur- 
nishings for the flat at 2416 Chestnut 
street. She also provided the bride with 
a trousseau, which, as Bose declared, 
“made her look laik a shore enough 
queen.” There was a regular wedding 
at a church, “jest laik white folks,” and 
after that a reception at the flat which 
Constance and young Burris graced by 
their presence, and at which no less a 
person than Captain Law showed up to 
offer his congratulations. With the 
bride and groom and Constance and 
young Burris, it was an exchange of 
congratulations, for Constance let it be 
known at that time that she and Johnny 
were also to be married the next week. 


30ose has made good on his promise 
to “cut out gin and the bones.” He went 
back to the river, but now he is the 
boss of a gang of longshoremen on the 
levee—and he makes ’em work, too. And 
proudly he wears pinned to his shirt at 
all times; a striking medal. And it is 
difficult to say which pleased Bose the 
more, the medal or the very consider- 
able sum of money, which, to his sur- 
prise, he found came with it. 


Undraped and Semi-Nude 
By Josephine Hart Phelps 


The other day I read an editorial in 
an Eastern paper in which the writer 
approvingly called attention to the grow- 
ing usedness of the public to undraped 
contours that were formerly covered. 


He noted that prurient gigglers grow 
scarcer, and said that there is reason 
for increasing hope that in time the 
body, as a body, will not longer be 
regarded as a ribald thing. 

And he is right. I remember the first 
time that I ever saw on the stage a 
woman’s figure candidly revealed in all 
its outlines, although veiled by fleshings, 
some of the men in the audience—it was 
at the Orpheum—gave vocal yent to 
their emotion of shock, agreeable or 
otherwise to what they are now quite ac- 
customed to. In a way he is right. It 
is silly to rigorously advocate a complete 
concealment of all the beauties of the 
human body, as if they were a crime 
and an offense. 

And yet—yes, I admit it—I am sick 
to death and bored to extinction with 
the semi-naked women on the stage. It 
is not that I consider fine clothes more 
beautiful than semi-nudity. The con- 
trary is the case, provided that the semi- 
nudity is «sthetically pleasing. But semi- 
nudity as well as nudity should always 
be unconscious of itself. Otherwise it 
becomes immodest and an affront. A 
comparatively few years ago women 
jealously hid their pretty round throats, 
their tapering arms, their slim, elegant 
ankles, and their marble-white shoulders. 
Then one by one these charms came 
coyly peeping into view, greatly increas- 
ing female beauty. The setting that a 
milky throat, with its becoming garni- 
ture of beads, offers to the face and 
features of some girls has a tendency to 
change her from the status of being 
merely negative in looks to that of com- 
parative prettiness. even great-grand- 
mothers—actual or possible—will mar- 
tyrize themselves with pointed toes and 
high heels for the sake of showing that 
they still possess desirable symmetries, 
and after weeks of shy, secret indecision 
will suddenly flash out in white spats. 
Stout matrons, unaware that their bulk 
looms bulkier in short skirts, raise the 
plumb line of their skirts in order to be 
up to the mark. The more back, breast, 
and shoulders the ballroom or profes- 
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sional dancer shows the world the bet- 


ter, and the “interpretative dancers,” 
during their most temperamental meas- 
ures, think nothing of showing their 
bare thighs to an appreciative world. 
“To the pure all things are pure.” 
If house pets and the beasts of the field 
are not obliged to wear Anthony Com- 
stock mufflers over their collar-bones and 
calves, why need human beings cover 
themselves up as if their bodies were a 
sin and an Is it reasonable 
that until comparatively recently there 
has been an awful sense of immorality 


attached to the human female’s public 


offense? 


possession of calves? 

I know all these arguments, and to a 
reasonable extent subscribe to them. But 
the trouble is that many of these freely 
undraped stage houris—and a due pro- 
portion off the stage—have not as yet 
attained to a decent unconsciousness of 
their partial nudities. They seem to be 
unpleasantly speculative as to what other 
people are thinking of their physical pos- 
sessions, of their arms, and shoulders, 
and legs, and backs; whether, as physi- 
cally alluring specimens, they fill the 
bill. And therefore their alluring looks 
are over-insistent. 

Now it the alluringness were a genu- 
ine, spontaneous, involuntary possession 
one could bare up nobly, for alluring- 
ness, elemental, simon-pure alluringness 
when joined to other 
is most interesting, and we all love to 
Sut save from a 
with an 
speculation. 


engaging qualities 


action. me 


alluringness 


see it in 
calculated under 
foundation of commercial 
That is what brings about physical self- 
in its turn, tends to 


exploitation, which, 


a coarsening of woman’s sweeter, sim- 
pler, prettier traits. 
There is a lot of idealism in men in 


respect to the idea of womanhood. Pur- 
veyors of theatrical attractions who 
often have lost their own—and who can 
them ?—do not believe it, but it 
It is not sufficiently 


blame 
is true nevertheless. 
ministered to by them because they are 
so sure of men’s open and unashamed 
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enjoyment of stage vulgarities and their 
delight in listening to 
There the 
ground. 


manifest stage 
patter of doubtful propriety. 
amusement caterer is on 
And, in purely business mood, he lays 
out his money accordingly and idealism 
goes to the wall. In the meantime the 
women are doing their best to quench 
it more thoroughly. Even if they are 
not naturally inclined that way they are 
falling into the habit of imitating men’s 
pleasant vices. Women in private life 
who have no special gift to justify it 
are mad for publicity, and both the lofty 
and the lowly fairly itch to see their 
pictures in the papers; the old girls seem 
to like it as well as the young, and are 
almost equally generous in displaying 
plump shoulders and well-shaped ankles. 


sure 


Life isn’t simple any more. It is a 
dreadful mix-up of eugenics, and white 
slave traffic, and shaven arm-pits, and 
the industrial antagonism of the sexes, 
and who and what under the canopy to 
vote for next, and whether it is time 
for the children to be enlightened con- 
cerning the secrets of nature. 

Yes, yes, I know. I admit everything 
in advance. Noble women have wrought 
wonders. Girls have been saved from 
yawning pitfalls. A lot of conservative 
men—hopeless idealists—foam at the 
mouth with rage that such things are 
mentioned to the ear of innocence. They 
would rather have a lot of girls tumble 
into the pits, provided the innocence of 
their own particular brood was left in- 
violate. 3ut my particular moan is 
about the physically self-exploiting wo- 
man. They grow bolder, and nakeder, 
and more determined on publishing their 
to the observant eye of the 
world. It is true that there are many 
women who take up a new fashion in 
simple, literal spirit. It is the fashion, 
therefore it must be. Without immod- 
esty or self-assertiveness they proceed 
to adopt it that 
is something soothing and reassuring. 
They go along the streets unconscious 
of their revealed ankles and their pretty 
They have quickly adapted 


charms 


with a naivete 


white necks. 
themselves to the fashion of uncovered- 
ness, and they take it for granted the 
rest of the world has done the 
thing. And, indeed, the men are getting 
accustomed to twinkling, white-spatted 
and have ceased their habit of 


same 


angles, 
concentrating their appreciative 
the passing fair one’s lower extremities. 


gaze on 


The whole thing narrows itself down 
to the spirit in which fair woman un- 
Even the over 
unsel f- 


covers her beauties. Sex- 
conscious woman is frequently 
given over to her ab- 


attractions of 


conscious, quite 
sorption in the 
fascinating male. 


some 


Explorers darkest Africa have re- 
marked the innate modesty of nude na- 
“Alone 


de- 


tive maidens, and one of them, in 
in the Sleeping Sickness Country,” 
scribes a little flirtation between a pair 


of young Nyanza darkies, naked as the 


day they were born, and both as un- 
conscious of it as a pair of frolicsome 
kittens. 

And yet Paris has turned against 


the pruriently semi-nude woman; Paris, 


that world-resort of the lasciviously in- 
which offers as a lure to 


theatrical 


clined; Paris, 
the moneyed 


nesses and café chantant vulgarities that 


stranger 


2ross- 


her more respectable classes never go 
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to see. When a people is in a state of 
spiritual exaltation, of lofty self-sacri- 
fice, any appeal to the lower emotions 


No doubt there 
will be something of a relapse after the 


is particularly repellent. 
war; let us hope not too violent a one. 
But French theater-goers have just 
their 
that 
feel- 


used to 


ad- 


ministered a rebuke to one of 
hall 
they are affected by a revulsion of 
that 


prurient 


music favorites, which shows 
ing concerning the things 
amuse them, that 


tion attached to semi-nudity as a 


and sugges- 
stage 
their present mood, 


spectacle has, in 


thoroughly sickened them. 

Mlle. Polaire, the 
was not only turned down by 
ences, but the press took up the question, 


lady in question, 


her audi- 


and public rebukes were administered to 
the fait offender, from which, 
that by M. Ernest-Charles in L’O pinion, 
I quote, with apologies for a very free 
translation: Mlle. Polaire was playing in 
a malodorous sketch written expressly 


one of 


for her, which a young artiste, look- 
ing for a concert engagement, entered 


an alienist in- 
with 


by mistake the office of 
stead of that of the 
appointment. It is 
easy to imagine capital in the way 
of amusing vulgarities was made of the 
But the public showed an un- 


impresario 
had an 
what 


whom she 


mistake. 


«expected inability to stomach the gross 
it quite 
than it 
Polaire, in 
farcical 


allusions, and very soon made 
plain that it was having more 
In vain Mlle. 


kind, drew 
attention to the paucity of her coverings. 


bargained for. 
the manner of her 
The public evidently enjoyed neither her 
semi-nudity nor her allusions to it, and 
state of 
brutal plainness 


showed its mind with almost 


Furious at the rebuff, the petted music 


hall favorite started on the warpath, 
and fell foul of an unlucky citizen 
named Clément, whom she seized upon 
as a scapegrace. She called him “spéce 
@imbécile,” and taxed him with pre- 
cipitating the affront. “But,” continues 
M. Ernest-Charles in a strain of ad- 


“you're all out, my dear. Clé- 
a_ blithering 


monition, 
may be, 
idiot, but it was not he, but the deep 
disgust of the public, that brought about 
the affront. It will put up with gross- 
nesses to a certain limit, but beyond that 


ment as you Say, 


it draws the line. Perhaps it was a 
little hard on you, Mlle. Polaire, but 
you must blame yourself, and not the 


public, if it feels an exasperated desire 
that you cover more of the territory of 
your charming person. , 

“A word to the wise is sufficient. Glad 
a rebirth of the 


as we are to welcome 
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old Parisian spirit even during these sad 


var times, it must of necessity I 


refined and purified spirit.” 

And to this exhortation M. de Paris, 
of La Renatssance, adds: “Knuckle un- 
der, Mile. Polaire. You still have the 
time, but just barely the time, to mak« 
yourself over again for a changed pub 
lic.’—Itrom the San Francisco | Argo- 
naut. 
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Ease in Mine Inn 
By Harry B. Kennon 


Truly good digestion is a glorious 
thing and bed at the end of a hard day 
a blessing. Combine the two and you 
have my state of being as trains rushed 
north and trains rushed south just be 
neath my sleeping-chamber of a night. 
And in between the going and coming 
of trains fell slumber undisturbed bs 
the prosperity occasioning the intermit- 
tent turbulence, or prosperity’s wail at 
shortage of cars retarding kindly fruits 
of the earth and cunning fabrications of 
the mills from bending too abjectly to 
prosperity’s greed. Undisturbed, oh, ves, 
and untroubled. Surely in that moment 
of relaxation all was for the best in 
this best of possible worlds, and night 
was made for the use I was putting it 
to—hard. 

Over in the corner of my room stood 
one of those clothespoles that take the 
place of closets in shallow-walled struc- 
tures, a convenience upon which were 
draped various outer layers of the man 
that is me by day. The arms of the 
pole and my hat upon its top gave it a 
human appearance in the dim light; and, 
somehow or other, the semblance to hu- 
manity caught my drowsing gaze and 
held it. Could I be mistaken? 

The thing moved! 

Moved with waving arms, and at the 
end of-every arm pudgy hands glittering 
with diamonds like incandescent bulbs. 
Beneath the hat a face took shape he- 
fore my fascinated eyes; a face bestial 
but of merry glance, a face neither all 
male nor female, but both; a bulldog 
mouth a-grin, with one huge golden 
tooth gleaming among white fangs. 

For the life of me I could not move 
and I watched the fiend as it advanced. 
On it came and on, its obscene mouth 
a-slobber, its eyes a-laugh malicious, 
its golden tooth avid. I shrank back 
and back in my bed, back to the wall. 
The thing bent over me; its heavy 
breathing suffocated. 

I grasped it and grasped a mass of 
mushiness I could nor hold nor fight. 
The hideous face inclined to mine—near 
—nearer—nearer. The golden tooth! 
Oh, my God! 

The sound of singing made the hungry 
devil pause. 

My room was full of birds, hundreds 
of birds; yellow birds, singing—and they 
sang ‘The Maiden’s Prayer.” 

The dog-face lifted itself from mine, 
the golden tooth disappeared within 
vised jaws; the beast bounded into the 
air to catch the fluttering birds, fright- 
ened them away. And then—and then 
it came towards me once more. I| saw 


it coming and covered my head in terror. 
I felt it pawing. 

A piercing shriek, a roaring thunder- 
ous: a brilliant, flashing, passing light 
The Sunshine Special awakened me. 
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Now nightmares and dreams are un- 
reasonable in themselves and foolish of 
relation, unless there be a reason fo1 
their happening. My dog-faced, golden- 
toothed visitant may be readily explained 

and all the rest. And I conceive 
the facts of day no less curious than 
the fever of the night. 

rhe hostess of mine inn is a huge, 
shapeless, merry-eyed, mannish female 
whose fat fingers gleam a Golconda. 
She has more than a hundred lively, 
singing canary birds in an immense cage 
that takes up a large part of the inn’s 
front porch. She has a white beast of 
a bulldog of which she is so inordinately 
fond and proud that she has had one 
of its lost big teeth replaced with a tooth 
of gold. She has a decrepit mechanical 
music maker that wheezes “Lucia,” “Car- 
men,” “Trovatore’” and “The Maiden’s 
Prayer.” 

Incredulous? Inquire for verification 
of this travelers’ tale of any knight of 
the grip who hithers and yons over the 
Texas & Pacific south of Texarkana. 
Other things, such as the name of the 
hostess of mine inn, the name of the 
town, of the inn itself, I shall refrain 
from divulging. This much I will sav: 
The good woman sets a generous table, 
if a litthke weak on giving her guests a 
choice of meats. My supper, on the 
never-to-be-forgotten night chronicled, 
was largely a matter of fresh pork 
sausage! 


KueMICHAEL, Muss 
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At the Theaters 


“The: ‘Birth. of a. Nation.” D:-W. 
Griffith's most magnificent spectacle, will 
return to St. Louis at the Jefferson the- 
ater next Sundav for a week’s engage- 
ment. Although this production was 
shown here for months last year it never 
fails to draw packed houses, due partly 
to the wonderful detail of the photogra- 
phy, the comprehensiveness of the scenes 
and the historical association. For the 
proper enactment of the views of bat- 
tles of the Civil War thousands of men 
and horses were utilized, and great 
numbers of men. women and children 
were used to give verity to the pictures 
showing the departure of the troops 
for the front, jubilations over victories 
Lincoln's 
assassination in the crowded Ford's 
theater, included in this picture-play, is 
one of the most deeply impressive re- 


or scenes of mob violence. 


productions of a_ historical happening 
that has vet been visualized on the 


screen. 


Eugene Walter’s latest drama, “Just 
a Woman,” will come to the Shubert- 
Garrick next Sunday night for the week. 
Pulsating with life and not totally dif- 
ferent from Mr. Walter’s earlier plays, 
“Paid in Full,” and “The Easiest Way,” 
the coming one is by many considered 
his best. Mr. Walter was for many years 
a newspaper man and the knowledge then 
gained of human nature has been of in- 
estimable value to him as a dramatist. 
He sees mentally as well as physically 
and what he sees is registered with 
correct perspective and due proportion. 
“Tust a Woman” is now concluding its 
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second season in New York, and the 
Messrs. Shubert announce that the New 
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York production will be brought here 
absolutely intact. 
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Joh Josefsson’s Icelandic company 
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presenting glima, the secret sport of Ice- 
land and the wonderful art of self- 
defence as practiced by the Icelanders 
since the eleventh century, will be the 3604 Washington Ave. 
headline attraction at the Grand Opera Lindell 922 Delmar 376 


House the week beginning Monday. 





Josefsson in an exhibition of glima was 





a sensation at the recent Olympic games 





and victor over jiu jitsu experts. Other 
fine features will be Lew Welch and 
company in “The Prodigal Son;” Alice 
Teddy, a cultured bear who does all 
manner of diverting tricks, including 
roller skating; Charles and Madeline 
Dunbar; Mack and Williams in a novy- 
Roattino and 





ONE PAIR OF EYES 


elty staircase dance; 
Shelly, presenting “Rosa, the Fruit : ; ; 

4 Pe ete P is all that most of us are given, 
Vendor ;” Wellington and Hill, comedy so we should take every precau- 
inool ° Pee . age tion to preserve this most valu- 
juggling ; atrick and Otto, the boys abie posseasion. 
from the front; Gus Erdman, song Why run the risk of having 
your eyes tampered with, when 


you have optometrists of the 
highest reputation right here at 


jester; and new comedy pictures. 


ote 
your very door? 
itche soi Nee ; _Our tests are careful, our fit- 
Mitchell Harris, Arthur Holman, ting correct, and our prices rea- 


Natalie Perry, Esther Howard, Dick sonable, . 
Thompson, Jason Robards, Jennie Elli- 
son, Chester Beach and Louis Bartels, 
with the rest of the Players, will find 
themselves cast in a comedy entirely 
new to St. Louis next week, “Too Many y 
Cooks,” a Brady production that ran 
two hundred and fifty nights in New 





D. C. BOND, oO. D. 
Optometrist 











Seventh and St. Charles 











York but never before presented here. 
There are many novel features in “Too 
Many Cooks,” but the principal one ts 
the building of a house upon the stage. 
Albert Bennett (Mitchell Harris) and 
Alice Cook (Olive Templeton) are en- 


gaged and are building their future 





home in a suburban subdivision. The 
first act presents the foundation of the 
structure, the second act the half-built 
framework, and the third the completed 
dwelling. So many of the problems of 





da: 
Wil 
Be: 
con 
riol 
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Wo 
he r 
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selection and building are humor- 


home 
oulsy presented that all real estate in- 
as well as brokers will be highly 


yestors < 


entertained. 
o”% 


° 


the 
heartaches, the wreckage she has caused! 


The “other woman!” The tears, 
The wife sits at home occupied with 


duties while the husband goes 


The whole family suffers: 


family 
joy riding. 
the divorce court legally ends the mar- 
riage, institutions take the children, and 
the anguish goes on until death. The 
man tires of debauchery, and repentant 
returns to ask forgiveness of his wife: 
shall she take him back? Illen Stowe 
will show what a woman suffers 
how she answers this question, in the 
play to be seen at the American next 


and 


week, beginning Sunday afternoon. 
*. 


Lod 


At the Columbia beginning Monday 
bill 


Evan-Burrows 


afternoon an excellent vaudeville 
will be led by Miss 
Fontaine, assisted by Kenneth Harland 
and a company of classic dancers in an 
arrangement of Hawaiian, Igyptian, 
Greek and East Indian decorative dance 
pantomimes. There are five big scenes, 
each staged with extraordinary lavish- 
ness as to costumes and scenery. Seven 


of George Evans’ “Honey Boy” min- 
strels will appear in a miniature show 
that abounds in the cream of minstrel 
Other numbers are: Al Lydell and 


comedy, “A 


fun. 
Bob Higgins in a 
Friend of Father’s;” 
rence Ward in a laugh-making creation, 
“Bertie Archie ;” Nederveld’s 
haboons on motoreyeles and bicycles; 
Jimmy Duffy and Mercedes Lorenze in 
Love;” the Kittar 
acrobats, the 


rural 


Robert and Law- 


and 


three 
and 


“Antiseptic 
brothers, Japanese 
Orpheum Travel Weekly. 
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The first of the series of benefit per- 
formances for the various artists com- 
posing the German theater company will 
take place next Sunday evening at the 
Victoria theater. Max Juergens, the 
gifted leading man distin- 
guished himself by his artistic interpre- 


tations in noted plays and also as stage 


who has 


manager on numerous occasions, will be 
the beneficiary. The play will be the 
gripping and fascinating military com- 
edy drama, “Rose-Monday,” by Otto 
Erich Hartleben. Mr. Juergens, an actor 
far above the average in merit, was for- 
merly at the Royal Court theater of 
Stuttgart and later at. the Irving Place 
theater in New York. Next Sunday he 
will be seen in one of his best de- 
lineations, Lieutenant Hans Rudorf, and 
will also have the stage management in 
charge. 
ee 


“ee 


This Week’s Symphonies 


The symphony concerts this week, Fri- 
Saturday evening, 
soloist Mrs. H. H. A. 


foremost American 


day afternoon and 


will have for 
Beach, one of the 
composers and a_ superlatively merito- 
rious interpretative artist. She will play 
with the orchestra her own concerto, in 
Mrs. Beach is 


composer, through 


C-sharp minor, opus 45. 
world-famous as a 
her numerous popular songs. Her piano 
compositions are fewer in number than 


might be expected of a pianist-composer ; 


REEDY’S 





but she has written extensively in the 
larger forms, for chorus and orchestra, 
Her Gaelic 


Symphony has been played by most of 


as well as various sonatas. 


the large orchestras, as has also her 
C-sharp minor concerto which she will 
play in St. Louis. Her works have been 
produced and she has concertized suc- 
cessfully in Europe. 

Glazounow’s masterpiece, “The Krem- 
lin,’ a symphonic tableau of the great 
citadel of Moscow, will be given a re- 
hearing for the first time since the first 
performance of that remarkable product 
of the modern Russian school of com- 
Schu- 

with 


about three years ago. 
bert’s “Untinished’’ 
which the programme opens, is always 


position 
Symphony, 


a welcome number with symphony pa- 


trons. 
An interesting number on the Pop 
concert programme Sunday will be 


Henry F. Gilbert’s Comedy Overture on 
Negro Themes, based, like many of his 
compositions, on the darkey  folk- 
melodies. This overture was originally 
intended as a prelude to an opera based 
on Joel Chandler Harris’ “Uncle 
Remus” The plans for the 
opera did not mature and the composer 


stories. 


revised the overture for a concert num- 


ber. It is a meritorious work, 
often included in the 


gramme of some of the important or- 


very 
symphony pro- 
chestras, and it appeals to the unschooled 
music-lover as well as to the musician. 
The soloist at this concert will be Miss 
Helen Norfleet, pianist, who is, accord- 
ing to the best critics, an artist of high 
attainment. Other numbers on the pro- 
gramme are: “Adagio Pathetique,” by 
Godard; “Hungarian (first 
time), Vecsey; Concerto for Piano, No. 
2, in F Minor, Op. 21, Second and Third 
Movements, I1., Larghetto, HI., Allegro 
“Valse Triste,” by 


des 


Fantasy” 


vivace, by Chopin; 
Sibelius, and Entr’acte 
Bacchantes, from “Philemon et Baucis,” 


and Danse 


by Gounod. 


oe. .¢ © 
ee ee ee 
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Marts and Money 


On the Wall Street Exchange specula- 
tive attention continues concentrated in 
the issues of industrial and mining com- 
panies. The quotations for these show 
further improvement in nearly all the 
representative instances. News bearing 
upon war or peace still is a highly im- 
portant factor. It occasions fluctuations, 


every two or three days, of three to 
six points, especially when it 1s accom- 
panied by reports of cancellations of 


war contracts. Steel common recorded 
a decline from 10934, a 
days ago, on the announcement that the 
\llied Governments had cancelled orders 
$100,000,000. 
business of that 


Canada. 


1157 to few 


of an aggregate value of 


It was assumed that 
kind is now being placed in 
There were no indications, however, of 
voluminous liquidation in any important 
quarter of the market. Prices displayed 
noteworthy resiliency. It appears rea- 
sonable to believe that peace rumors or 
reports should from now on become less 
effective as upsetting and that 
they should before long be welcomed 
another noisy “bull” 


Prominent 


forces, 


as harbingers of 
market on the 
brokers declare that the leading banking 


Exchange. 
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higher prices. 





Style in Overcoats is 


our strong point! 
And it’s the point you’re looking for! 


See our wonderful $17 line—and the splendid assortment at 


Yes—style is certainly a strong point, here! 


Mackey’s & Spiro’s 
517-519 Olive Street 

















310 N. Eighth St. 





Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
‘“‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


Bond Dept. 








instittitions continue to discriminate 
rather sharply against essentially specu- 
lative issues, and that another substan- 
tial rise in this department of the mar- 
ket cannot fairly be anticipated in the 
near future. They put stress, also, upon 
the impendency of another British loan 
of $250,000,000, and the probability of 
more flotations for foreign governments 
in the next few months. It should be 
noted, though, in this connection, that 
the excess the Clearing- 
House institutions now amount to 
$140,441,000, against only $42,000,000 on 


December 2. The striking enlargement 


reserves of 


in this respect, together with the quota- 
tion of 2 per cent for call loans, sug- 
gests that the financial institutions may 
soon find it possible to resume lending 
in liberal fashion against industrial col- 
lateral. It is far from unlikely that the 
“conservative” bankers themselves have 
been heavy purchasers of the better class 
of industrial and mining stocks during 
the recent days of extensive depression, 
and that they feel quite willing, there- 
fore, to support attempts to raise values 


to materially higher levels. 


Wall Street was but mildly interested 
in Washington dispatches bearing upon 
profitable “leaks,” the nineteenth fare- 
well appearance of Tom Lawson, the ac- 
tivities of Bernard Baruch, the accusing 
letter of A. 
The idea prevailed that noth- 


Curtis and other things of 
that sort. 
ing of real consequence would result 
from the investigation, and that the gen- 
need of a break, 
that the 


furnish 


eral market stood in 


anyhow. Scems to me various 


incidents might excellent ma- 
terial for a rollicking theatrical farce of 
the Cohen variety. There’s nothing do 
ing, as yet, in railroad stocks, but there's 
a deal of “bull” stuff on tap most every 
day. The quotations for these financial 
commodities are at puzzlingly low levels. 
They refuse to respond in proper ways 
to upward tendencies in other depart- 
ments of the market. Union Pacific 
‘ommon is quoted at 14334, after deduc- 
tion of the extra dividend of 2 per cent. 
It was valued at 14734 a week ago, and 
at 15334 on October 24. Every instruct- 
that the 
But 
public does 


Its atten- 


ed observer willingly admits 
current price is ridiculously cheap. 
what’s the use arguing? The 
not care for railroad stocks. 
tion is focussed in industrial and mining 


shares, recent bitter experience notwith 





standing. Besides, the regnant powers 
are not disposed to bold 
“bull” tactics in the railroad depart- 
ment at the present time. The United 
States Supreme Court is busy on that 


countenance 


Adamson law, you must remember, and 
it is intended to plead for another and 
more generous advance in freight rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
statements of 


Some of the November 


earnings, lately submitted, disclosed 
sharp shrinkage in net, despite more or 
less material increases in gross. It would 
appear from this that results are being 
affected by enlarged operating expenses, 
as well as by greater appropriations for 
improvements and equipment. The state- 
ment of the Pennsylvania system indi- 
cated a gross gain of $2,030,000, and a 
net loss of $1,379,000. That of the New 
York Central revealed a gross gain of 
$691,000, and a net loss of $1,446,000; 
that of the Northern 
gain of $352,000, and a net loss of $302,- 
QUO, Positively favorable figures were 
avain submitted by the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Southern, the Wabash, and the 


Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Pacific, a gross 


Canadian . Pacific displayed startling 
weakness in the last few days. Its quota- 
tion fell to 159, the lowest point since 
October, 1915, when 15574 was reached. 
The highest on record—283—was touch- 


1912, 


cent. 


ed in The dividend rate still is 


10° per Presumably, the stock’s 


market value is injured by increasing 
war taxes and uninterrupted liquidation 
for Ituropean account. There’s growing 
uneasiness in Canada respecting railroad 
conditions. This is plainly indicated by 
the appointment of a special commission 
of operating and financial experts, with 
a view towards devising effective means 
of relief by legislation and subsidies. 
Touching this subject, it may be pointed 
out that in recent years the Dominion 
have au- 


and Provincial Governments 


thorized railroad totalling 
$409,869,105, and executed bonds of a 
the ‘total value 


of the remark- 


guarantees 


subsidizing character of 
of $350,622,918 In 


able industrial improvement in the past 


VICW 


six months, especially in the Eastern 


provinces, the carnings of the Canadian 
railroad systems should indicate consid- 
erable and progressive betterment from 
now on. Capitalistic investors should 


advisability of purchdsing Cana- 


Pacific at or around prevailing 








oe 

prices. The stock represents a mag 
nificent property, one that is bound to 
show quick and full recovery after thi 
termination of the European wat 


When the price of United States Steel 
s, lately, Wall 
Street was filled with talk of a probable 
dividend, which 


common was raised to 11 
increase in the extra 
has been 1 per cent since last July. Phe 


Finance Committe 


tip was that the 
would declare at least 3 per cent, and 
might declare even 5 per cent. That thi 


corporation could readily disburse 3 pet 


cent in addition to the regularly qui 


terly rate of $1.25, admits of no doubt 


The committee could justifiably raise 
the regular rate to 10° per cent per 
annum. It is surprising that it has so 


far refrained from taking such action 
There's no danger of a startling decrease 
in the corporation’s carnings cither in 
1917 or 1918. The net 1917 


can hardly fail to be equal to about $60 


results for 


on each share of the outstanding com 
mon stock, after payment of the 7 per 
cent on the preferred, even if peace is 
restored before the end of the year. Un 
der these conditions and prospects, the 
the 112 | 

does seem excessively high. Nor 


would a further recovery of ten points 


ruling price of common 


not 


be at all astonishing. 

The Midvale 
its first quarterly dividend of 
Wall Street had looked for $2.50, or $10 
per The 
have evidently taken careful note of the 


Steel Co. has declared 


S25; 
officials 


annum. responsible 


intimations of a possible peace contfer- 
cnce. The Midvale would be more sub- 
stantially affected by a grounding of 
arms than would the Steel Corporation. 

The quotation for copper is around 29 
to 30 cents a pound. The top noteh of 
last was 34 
sellers, we are told, are making 
sales at 28 to 29 Wall 
that future 
bring new important Allied contracts for 


October cents. Secondary 
small 
cents. Strect 


oracles assert the near will 
American copper, that is, for the second 
half of 1917, half, 
tracts were concluded last September for 
about 440,000,000) pounds, equal to ap- 


For the tirst con- 


proximately one-fourth of the country’s 
aggregate yearly output. The prices for 
copper shares yet are decidedly under 
the November. 


Utah is quoted at 101!'4, against 130 on 


maximum figures” of 
November 18; Anaconda, at &3, against 
1047 ; 
and Kennecott, at 44, against 6414. Talk 


Inspiration, at 58, against 7-434, 
of a “gigantic merger” has died out com 
pletely. The selling was mighty good 
while it inflamed the minds of impetuous 


gamblers. 


The quotations for foreign bills of 
exchange and foreign securities show 


but little changes. Demand sterling is 
up to $4.7534, against $4.75'4 a week 
ago. 3erlin, Paris, Rome, and Petro- 
grad exchanges are lower. Anglo-French 
5 per cent bonds are quoted at 93'%, 
against 93'4. French rentes are up a 
that is, to the 

British consols indicate an ad- 


There will be marked 


point, 6114 on Paris 


Bourse. 
vance of a point. 
improvement in these financial depart- 
ments in case of definite signs of a peace 
conference. 

* 


° 


Finance in St. Louts. 


They had a pretty good sort of a 


market on the Fourth Street Exchange. 
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Business was brisk, at times, in the in 
dustrial department, and prices in gen 
ral were notably firm. There were up 

ard tendencies in a few quarters. One 

hundred and sixty) International Shoe 
common were transferred at 104. The 
ease with which heavy offerings of this 
stock are absorbed draws considerable 
attention. At 104, the current quotation, 
the net advance since January 1, 1915, 
tands at $29.25; the dividend rate is 7 


per cent. Of the preferred stock of the 


same company, sixty shares were sold at 
The divi- 


110.50-——an unchanged price. 


dend rate is only 6 per cent. There was 


again a lively inquiry for National 
Candy common. Three hundred and 
sixty shares brought 19 to 19.75; there 


were no dealings in the first or second 
103 


Laclede 


preferred, which remain at about 


and SS, respectively. Twenty 
Gaas preferred, a 5 per cent stock, were 
disposed of at 99; thirty-tive Union Sand 
& Material, at 82.50; ten General Roof- 
ing preferred, at 101; ten Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe, at 146.50; thirty Consoli- 
dated Coal, at 20; and twenty Ely- 
Walker D. G. first preferred, at 112. 

There were no. striking developments 
in the banking group. The demand con- 
tinued to show some improvement. Sixty 
shares of St. Trust 
taken at 3600; six Title Guaranty Trust, 
at 102.50, and four at 105; 
Mercantile Trust, at 350, and ten Boat- 
men’s Bank, at 112.50. Ninety-five Bank 
of Commerce brought 108.50 to 109, 


Louis Union were 


twenty-three 


United bonds and_— shares 
were distinctly firmer in prices. Thirty 
thousand dollars of the 4s were sold at 


59.75 to 60.50. 


Railways 


The latter figure denotes 


an up turn of nearly a point. Of the 
three hundred and ten 


the net 


preferred stock, 
shares brought 15.25 to 16.12%; 
cain for the week was seven-eighths of 
There the 
common, which is slightly higher at 4.25. 
dollars St. & Su- 


lurban general 35s were taken at 72.75, 


a point. were no. sales of 


One thousand Louis 


the previous price. St. Louis City 4s 
ere well maintained at their advanced 
level; $2,000 were sold lately at 102.50. 
The low notch in 1915 was 991%, 


ote 
+ 


Latest Quotations. 


Bid. Asked. 
Boatmen’s Bank : . 110 
Merchants-Laclede Natl 288 : 
Nath Bank of Commerce = 113% 115 
Third National Bank 235 
United Railways com H 11% 
do pfd. 16 
do 1s 601% 61 
St. lu & Sub. Gen. 5s a 73 73% 
(nion Sand and Material S4 85 
fly & Walker com.. : 871% 
do Ist ptd : ; ance oe 
International Shoe com 103 eee 
ado prfd. .... acazeeveee SACRE 11014 
General Roofing pfd . 187 
Granite-Bimetallie 67% 70 


Hamilton-Brown ..... ‘ 140 
Ind. Brew. 6s 47% 
National Candy com 


23, 
22% 


) 
105% 106% 


Chicago Ry. Equipment.. 
Answers to Inquiries. 


SPECULATOR, St. Louis.—Atchison com- 
mon is certainly worth more than the 
ruling price of 10434. The general opin- 
that the 
raised to 7 per cent at an early date. In 
such event, the stock would be worth not 
Norfolk & Western com- 


ion is dividend rate will be 


less than 115. 
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JEFFERSON 


MATINEES 
25c, 50c and 75c 


NIGHTS 
25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00 





8 Days, 
TWICE DAILY—2:15 and 8:15 


D. W. Griffith’s Mighty Spectacle, 


The Birth of a Nation 


SAME PRESENTATION— 
SAME SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF 30 


Beginning Next Sun. Mat. 











G SHUBERT 


ARRIC 


Week Beginning Next Sun. 
$1.00 MATS., Wed., Sat. 
Nights, 50c to $1.50. 


Messrs. Shubert Present the Supreme Drama of 
Love, Laughter and Thrills, 


JUST A WOMAN 


By Eugene Walter, Author of “Paid in Full” and “The Easiest Way.” 


Night 














ST. LOUIS 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA | 


MAX ZACH, Conductor. 











POP CONCERT 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:15 
25c 50c 


Soloist — HELEN NORFLEET— Pianist 


Popular Prices 


Friday at 3:00, Saturday, at 8:15, 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH, Composer- 
Pianist, in a Performance of Her 
Own Concerto. Tickets $2, at M., 
Kc. & %,, 


Broadway and Locust, 








mon, the dividend on which was raised 
from 6 to 7 per cent some months ago, 
is quoted at 133, after a rise to 147% 
in October. If Atchison 
should drop to, say, 99, you will do well 


the value of 


in adding to your holdings. The com- 
pany will show about 15 per cent earned 
on the common in the fiscal year ending 
June 30 next. 

G. McC., Fort Worth, Tex.—There’s 
confident “bull” talk in regavd to Texas 
Oil, now rated at 234, against 17714 last 
June. The latest rise of about $25 fol- 
lowed optimistic conjectures as to the 
financial prospects of the company, the 
growing scope of its international busi- 
ness, and the advances in the prices of 
The recent top mark—24112— 
There are hints 


products. 
was absolute maximum. 
that the price will be advanced to 300 in 
the 
dividend rate is 10 per cent. 


next three months. The regular 
From time 
to time it is supplemented with extra 


Un- 


less you are badly in need of cash, you 


dividends and subscription rights. 


should not dispose of your holdings in 
Don’t mind the 
ten or 


existing circumstances. 
occasional breaks of twenty 
points. 

BANKER, Pine Bluff, Ark—New York 
City 4!4s, due 1957, are not likely to de- 
preciate to any serious extent in 1917. 
‘the lowest would probably be around 
10714. There can be no doubt thet the 
heavy foreign borrowing exerts a de- 
pressing effect even on the best class of 
domestic issues. Peace negotiations 
would be a favorable factor immediately. 
Would give short-term 


loans during the remaining period of the 


preference to 


War. 


M. V. A., Keokuk, la.—According to 
dependable estimates, the Midvale Steel 
Co. should earn about 27 per cent on its 
$100,000,000 stock outstanding, on which 
dividends have just been initiated at the 
rate of © per cent per annum. The cur- 
rent price of 62 indicates a net return 
of over 914 per cent. So it would seem 
as though the stock should be worth 
considerably more by and by—some- 
thing like 80 or 85. The high point in 
i915, the time of organization, 
was 98%. I think additional purchases 
The stock is a 


about 
would be advisable. 
speculation. 
INTERESTED, St. Louis—The Chile 
Copper Co., operating in the vicinity of 
Chili, is considered the 
of its kind in the 
world. Ore reserves now are placed at 
over 700,000,000 tons. Production com- 
menced in July, 1915. The company 
still is in need of large amounts of 
money for development purposes. There 
are intimations of a new issue of con- 
vertible bonds, drawing 6 per cent. The 
present outstanding $15,000,000 convert- 
ible 7s are quoted at 127. The price was 
up to 141 in 1915. There is no prob- 
ability of dividend payments in 1917. 
W. H. O., Evansville, Ind—(1) Wa- 
bash preferred “B” is a speculation, It 
may rise to 36 before long, but it is most 
unlikely that anything will be paid on it 
either in 1917 or 1918. This, despite the 
fact that the full 5 per cent is earned 
both on the “A” and “B” preferred. 
(2) Lake Erie & Western common is a 
It becomes active, as a rule, 


Autofagasta, 


greatest concern 


gamble. 
only in times of speculative excitement. 
Cannot advise purchases of it. 








New Books Received 


Reus snp Rann by George M. P. Baird. 
Pittsburgh: “Aldine Press. 

One hundred copics only of verse dedicated 
to a “certain person in a big hat.” 

THe ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
FounpaTioN FoR 1915 published at 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Containing lists of officers and committees, 


statements of the funds received and dis- 
tributed, reports of the secretary, treasurer and 
directors general of _the international health 
commission and the China medical board, with 
an account of war relief work. 

OTHER Poems by 


Tue Catt or LIFE AND 
f Published by the 


Charles V. H. Roberts. 
author at St. Louis. 


A small book of verse. 


Trees Av Leisure by Anna Botsford Com- 
stock. Ithaca, N. Y Comstock Publishing 
Co.; 50c. 

\ tree lover's tribute to her favorites of the 


field and woodland during their season of win- 
Exquisitely illustrated. A book that 


ter rest. . 
nature enthusiasts. 


will appeal to all 


Tue Dawn or A NEw Re icious Era by Dr. 
Paul Carus. Chicago and London: Open 
Court Publ. Co.; $1.00. 

Revised and enlarged edition of essays writ- 
ten while Dr. Carus was editor of ‘“*The Open 
Court.’ Hle defines religion as the innermost 
conviction of man which regulates his con- 
duct; he denies that God is a supernatural 
supreme being. He asserts that at present 
there is no less a reformation than in Luther’s 
time, having the form of an_ intellectual 
development toward a deeper comprehension 
of religious aspirations, that the philosophical 
interpretation of religion will gradually be rec- 
ognized as the true conception of a scientific 
theology. 

MisceLLAnrous Poems by Michael Strange. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

“The Youth and His Soul’? and poems on 


love. Frontispiece portrait of the author by 
Arnold Genthe. 

INsiIpeE THE GERMAN Empire by Herbert 
Bayard Swope. New York: Century Co.; 
$2.00. 


Facts and impressions of economic, political, 
spiritual and military conditions in Germany 
at the close of 1916, as gathered by the cleve1 
correspondent of the New York “World,” who 
i personal friend of the American 
ambassador, Mr. Gerard. The book is not a 
rechauffe of Mr. Swope’s newspaper article. 
It has a lot of material never published be- 


is also a 


fore. Illustrated and indexed. 
Tue Hittman by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.; $1.35. 


\n English actress visits the home of a 
Cumberland recluse, to the destruction of his 
peace of mind. He follows her to London and 


there result most exciting and dramatic ad- 
ventures. Illustrated. 

Ture Unwetcome Man by Waldo Frank. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.; $1.50. 


A story concerning what happens to the spir- 
itual side of the ordinary man in the present 
conditions of society—a protest against the 
repressions and inhibitions of our social laws 
and ethics. 





THE 
ton: 


Twenty-Four by George Fitch. 30s- 
Little, Brown & Co.; $1.25. 

A personally conducted tour through Europe 
of the twenty-four winners of a newspaper 
popularity contest. Fun for everyone but the 
conductor. : 


When tue Prussians Came to Poranp by 
Laura de Turezynowicz. New York: G. 
Putnam’s Sons; $1.25. 

The story of an American woman, the wife 
of a Polish nobleman, who was caught in her 
home by the German invasion of Poland. It 
1S a narrative of her experiences in the eastern 


war zone and of conditions there as she found 
them, of her journey through Germany and 
Holland to this country. Illustrated with 


photographs of the author’s family and home. 


_Sociat Rute by Elsie Clews Parsons. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; $1.00. 
A discussion of social classification as a 


means to social control. The author suggests 
that desire to control nature through science, 
to control the non-personal conditions men live 
under, is becoming a substitute for the de- 
Sire to control men, and in this sees a chance 
for an increase of social freedom. Others 
may sce what she sces as freedom to be social 
slavery, _By the author of “The Family,” 
Social Freedom” and “Fear and Convention- 
ality.” Indexed. 

DYNAMITE 
York: 


$1.00, 


STORIES by Hudson Maxim. New 
Hearst’s International Library Co.; 


Grim anecdotes collected by the inventor, 
concerning explosions. The why of the book 
Is not very evident, 


THE 


: PuysicaL Basis 
Kelsey, 


New York: 
Written 


OF Society by Carl 
D. Appleton & Co.; $2.00. 
. from the biological point of view 
with emphasis on the physical background of 
life, the relation of the Organism to its en- 
vironment, heredity, and the general idea of 
evolution as applied to human beings and the 


REEDY’S 





development of the social theory. Dr. Kelsey 
is professor of sociology at the university of 
Pennsylvania and follows in this book the 
plan he uses in his classroom. Indexed. 


Love Letrers oF Henry VIII. Limited edi- 
tion, published by Hal W. Trovillion at Herrin, 
Illinois. 

VIII and Ann 


of Henry 
of typography 


pretty piece 


Correspondence 
Boleyn. <A very 
and book-mmaking. 

My Rusatyat by Sadakichi Hartmann. Pub- 
lished by the author at San Francisco. 

Published in 1914, this is a revised (third) 
edition, In these short stanzas the poet ex- 
presses his philosophy of life and living. His 
preface is a letter directed to the editor of 
the ‘Mirror’ and printed in the ‘Mirror” 
shortly after the appearance of the first edition. 

City Dust by Burr. New York: 
Frank Shay; $1.00. 

A volume of poems depicting slum life— 
slum life with a tiny element of happiness 
and gayety. 


Jane 


Tue Jic or Forstin by Conrad Aiken. Bos- 
ton: The Four Seas Co.; $1.25. 

A novel in based on the 
psychology. with “Earth 
phant.” 


Freudian 
Trium- 


verse, 
Uniform 


JournaLism Versus Art by Max Eastman. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf; $1.00. 


A diagnosis of the art and writing of the 
American popular magazine, coupled with a 
warning of the effect that these magazines will 
have upon art and literature in general, by the 
editor of the “Masses.” Good writing, like 
everything of Eastman’s. Illustrated with full 
page drawings. 

THE Russtan Scuoo, oF PaIntTinG by Alex- 
ander Benois. New York: Alfred A. Knopf; 
$4.00. 

A scholarly yet concise survey of the entire 
field of Russian painting, translated by Abra- 
ham Yarmolinsky with an introduction by 
Christian Brinton. Illustrated with thirty-two 
plates, which have been engraved with the 
greatest care. A sumptuous volume. 3oxed. 


2. & & 
er ye 


The Law of Speed 


In a sparsely settled region of West 
Virginia a motor car driver was haled 
before a local magistrate upon the com- 
plaint of a constable. The magistrate, 
a good-natured man, was not, however, 
absolutely certain that the Washington- 
ian’s car had been driven too fast, and 
the owner stoutly insisted that he had 
been progressing at the rate of only six 
miles an hour. “Why, your honor,” he 
said, ‘“‘my engine was out of order and 
I was going very slowly because I was 
afraid it would break down completely. 
I give you my word, sir, you could have 
walked as fast as I was running.” 
“Well,” said the magistrate, after due 
reflection, “you don’t appear to have 
been exceeding the speed limit, but at 
the same time you must have been guilty 
of something or you wouldn’t be here. 
I fine you $10 for loitering.” 


oS. 2. £ 
ee me oe 


A Poser 

A bishop recently addressed a large 
assembly of Sunday school children, 
and wound up by asking, in a very pa- 
ternal way, “And now, is there any little 
boy, or any little girl, who would like 
to ask me a question?” A thin, shrill 
voice at the back of the room called out, 
“Please, sir, why did the angels walk 
up and down Jacob’s ladder when they 
had wings?” “Oh, ah, yes—I see,” said 
the bishop. “And now, is there any 
little girl who would like to answer this 


question ?” 


a. 2. & 
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“Perkins is down and out, isn’t he?” 
“Oh, yes—he told me the other day he 
was paying cash for everything.”—Life. 

fe of of 

When passing behind a street car, look 


out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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How much better off are you than a year 
ago tomorrow? Is your income as large, are 
your expenses greater, are you shouldering 
newer and bigger responsibilities than ever 
before? Turn this thought over in your mind 
a few times—possibly it may serve a most 
useful purpose. 


Hundreds of men and women have money 
in a Mercantile Savings Account. Many of 
them decided to do so only a short time ago. 
Scores have been depositing their savings 
here for years. 


@You can open your account today. Our 
Savings Department is open Monday eve- 
nings until 7:30 o’clock. 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


- _ 
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Safety Plus— 


This Company is under the rigid supervision of the Bank 
Commissioner of Missouri and the Clearing House of St. 
Louis and the Stockholders of the Company itself. This in- 
sures the strongest possible guarantee of the continuous 
safety of its methods and the steady integrity of its man- 


agement. 


2% Interest on Checking Accounts. 
3% Interest on Savings Accounts. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


FOURTH and PINE 











Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust «.« Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building , 


Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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The Players Theatre Grand and Olive 


Now Playing: GEORGE ADE’S GLEEFUL COMEDY, 


“THE COLLEGE wibDOWw” 


OPENING SUNDAY MATINER, JANUARY 14th, 


“TOO MANY COOKS” 


The Most Novel Comedy Ever Presented. 





First Time in St. Louis. 














DAILY MATS. 


COLUM BIA— Orpheum Vaudeville" 0. 
HERMINE SHON — ESTELLE WENTWORTH 


FOUR READINGS 
Including 


BEEMAN & ANDERSON 
GLEN ANDERS in “MARY ANN” 


OLIVER & OLP 
A Poetic Fantasy in Seven Episodes. 


WALTER BROWER 
BRITT WOOD 
AL & FANNY STEDMAN 


ORPHEUM WEEKLY 
Mats. Daily, 10¢ to 50e; 
Eves., 10¢ to 75c. 

















KVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 
M E R A 10-25-35-50 
MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT., 25 
STARTING NEXT SUNDAY MAT. AND WEEK 
A Tense Drama of Domestic Life by Lem B. Parker. 


“THAT OTHER WOMAN” With Helena Claire Benedict 


* Your Husband had an Affinity 
IF “That Other Woman” Stole Your Husband 
“That Other Woman” Broke up Your Home 

















WHAT WOULD YOU DO? See This Remarkable Play for the Answer 
OPERA HOUSE 


ta RA N D Starting Monday, Jan. 15 and Week. 


Jo Josefason’s Original Icelandic “Glima’ Company, 
the secret sport of Iceland. Lew Weleh & Co., in the “Prodigal Son.” Aliee 
Teddy, a cultured bear who does all manner of diverting tricks, including 
roller skating. Charles and Madeiline Dunbar, “Animal Funology.” Mack 
and Williams, in their novelty staircase dance Roattino and Shelly, pre- 
senting “Rosa, the Fruit Vendor.” Wellington and Hill, comedy jugglers. 
Patrick and Otto, “The Boys from the Front.” Gus Erdman, song jester. 
Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures, 


10- 20¢ 


presenting ‘“Glima,”’ 











STAN DARD pwusrtésaque 
THE FROLICS OF 1917 


A SHOW OF MERIT 2—SPECIAL FEATURES—2 
FRED LE REINE & CO. 


The Human Dynamos and Cleo? 
Next—-DARLINGS OF PARIS 
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There Is Bea 
ae 


Tex ERY wo- 


man has a 
**position.”” 
Whether social, 

business or artis- 
tic she holds it 
better when aid- 
ed by good looks. 
This is why so§ 
many depend, 
for skin-health & 
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Ingvam's 


Milkweed Cream 
50c and $1.00 at Ps 


Preserves Good Complexions 
—Iinproves Bad Complexions 





Wanted five copies 
—of— 


ST. LOUIS TODAY 








It is used for skin disorders and sallowness, as 

well as undue redness or sur-burn, 
° ( 9 Send us 6e in stamps, to cover cost of packing 
issued May | 9] and mailing, and get free ou. Guest Room Pack- 
aa io er ’ sled age containing Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge 


in novel pcrse ackets, and Milkweed Cream, 
Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes. Address 

F rederick, F. Ingram Company 
established 1885 


6 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A, 


Will pay 50c each. 


3 Windsor,Can. 
Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 
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XL-MIRROR. j is Powdered Perfection for the Complexion, Four 
> 
r shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette. Price, ee 
a) is] 50c at drug stores or by mail, — fi . 
ie 4 
ee ee Fite EE Wg 
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Benjamin F rt seni of American Diplomacy” 


yor on has never produced a 
greater statesman than Franklin, 
who was revered bythe people second 
only to Washington. He was a signer 
of both the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the 
United States, and his wisdom made 
the latter a possibility. The great Lord 
Chatham pronounced him not only 
an honor to the Anglo-Saxon people, 
but to human nature. In every capitol 
of Europe he was a welcome guest, 
and he it was who induced France to 
lend us ships, men and money during 
the darkest days of the Revolution. 
Upon his death Congress ordered a 
general mourning of a month. In 
France it was decreed that all members 
of the national assembly should wear 
mourning for three days. So long as 
Americans treasure the Republic and 
Personal Liberty as the noblest of all 
human blessings, the fame of Franklin 
can never perisn. Personally he was 
possessed of robust health; he was a 
well-shaped man, of a wise but merry 
nature; he had the head of a Greek 
philosopher, while his grace, his noble 
Visitors to St. Louis are coure 

tevusly invited to inspect 
our plant— 
covers 142 acres. 


The Beer for the Home, 
OD aay Club and Cafe 


Means Moderation 


bearing and winning personality made 
him a conspicuous figure in any as- 
semblage of great men. He was a 
moderate user all his lifetime of Old 
Madeira and barley-malt brews. It 
is safe to say that he toasted the 
New Republic with every great man 
of Europe and America. Franklin 
considered his work in building the 
Constitution his greatest service to 
posterity. Upon the self-evident dec- 
laration of the Constitution of the 
United States Anheuser-Busch 58 
years ago launched their gigan- 
tic institution. To-day, wherever 
Americans go for health, or busi- 
ness, or pleasure, their famed brand 
BUDWEISER is there. Its popular- 
ity, due to its quality, pur- 

ity, mildness and exquisite PP# 
flavor, has daily grown — 
in public favor until 
7500 people are con- 
stantly employed to 
keep pace with the ever- 
increasing demand. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 

























Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 


Sold by every dealer 
Howard E. Nichols, 





2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for free trial 














The Problem Solved 
“Where to £0 
To-night.”’ 


‘“GICARDI'’S”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


Under Cover and 
Open Air 

WINTER GARDEN 
A, J. CICARDI 














INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invited to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo, Phone, Olive 4236. 





Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 























